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STATE OF ILLINOIS. 

The accompanying design by Billings is an emblematical pic- 
ture of the State of Illinois. The Staf® arms contain simply our 
national eagle and shield, with the motto, “State soversignty— 
national union.” The wheat sheaves and plough are typical of 
the agricultural character of the State. On the right of the pictare, 
a party of Frenchmen, attired in the costume of the 17th century, 
is advancing to meet a chief of the Illinois tribe with his followers. 
The band of the French leader are armed with heavy harque- 
busses. One of them bears aloft the standard of France, with the 
golden lilies of the Bourbon. In the group of foreigners we note 
a Catholic priest with cross and rosary. The rude arms of the 
Indians, their war clubs and spears, contrast with the more perfect 
appointment of their visitors. The chief is proffering the calumet 
of peace, and his tobacco-bearer just behind him is furnished with 
a plentiful supply of the vile weed. The whole scene is strikingly 
picturesque. Illinois was partially settled as early as 1673. In 
this year, a party of Frenchmen, from Canada, accompanied M. 
De Lasalle in his second exploration of the country, and founded 
the villages of Kaskaskia and Cahokia. One hundred years after- 


wards, the Illinois country was ceded to the French by the English. 
In 1778, Gen. Clarke, with a body of Virginia troops, reduced all 
the fortified places, and in the same year a county called Illinois 
was organized by the legislature. Virginia, though claiming the 
country, ceded it to the United States. After forming a part of 
the northwest territory, it received a separate organization in 1800, 
in conjunction with, and under the name of Indiana. In 1809, a 
division took place, and Indiana and Illinois became separate ter- 
ritories, and were subsequently admitted into the Union as States 
—the former in 1816, and the latter in 1818. The State derives 
its name from its great central river, the Illinois. Its area com- 
prises about 55,400 square miles, of which the greater part is 
well adapted to agriculture. Education is liberally provided for 
by the State, and there are several colleges and academies within 
its borders. There are no lofty mountains or dense forests in 
Illinois, and the land is extremely fertile. Indian corn is one of 
its staple productions. The facilities of water communication are 
abundant; the Mississippi and Ohio are on the west and on the 
east, and besides the Illinois, there are important rivers, such as 
Rock River, the Wabash, Kaskaskia, etc. Lead, copper, iron, 


lime and salt are abundant ; and bituminous coal is found in ex- 
haustless veins in some parts of the State. The canal uniting 
the Illinois and Lake Michigan is a stupendous work, and cost 
$8,000,000. The railroad system is also producing great results. 
Manufactures of various kinds have been introduced, end are in a 
flourishing condition. The climate resembles that of Ohio and 
Michigan ; the winters are mild, and the summers and autumns 
delightful. The most numerous sect of religionists are the Metho- 
dists, and the Baptists and Presbyterians are next in number. 
Various denominations are largely represented ; ten per cent. of 
the population are professors of religion. The State debt amounts 
to about sixteen millions; total of taxable property, in 1850, was 
$137,818,079. The yearly sum expended for education is about 
$100,000 ; besides the State fund, the county and township funds 
are $3,373,096. An institute for the deaf and dumb is located at 
Jacksonville, the annual expenses of which are about $19,000. A 
geological survey of the State, under the authority of the govern- 
ment, was commenced in 1851, when Mr. J. G. Norwood was ap- 
pointed State geologist. The internal resources of this State are 
exhaustless, and are eyery year more fully developed. 
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PICTORIAL, DRA WING- ROOM COMPANION. 


those sentimental hearts that easily wai thethselves up to love, j 
and pine away in neglect. He possessés to an unusual degree 
that softness of soul which fakes the itmpression of a pretty face 
most deeply, and when such ones love, they give themselves 
right up, body and soul, to the passion. Thus did he—does he— 
love Louise, and more still—she had promised to be his. But, 
you see, I have taken the prize from him., I have not only made 
love to the pretty girl, but she is really my wife, and Goupart 
knows it. O, you do not know—it is beyond your power to imagine 
—the exquisite torture of his soul under this blow. And, Peter, 
I have yet another blow for him more severe still. ©, tell me not 
of revenge! Never man had more choice revenge than I. Were 
St. Denis sick, I’d nurse him, so that his mind might be wholly 
alive when I bring the damsel home. QO, then shall come his 
most bitter anguish—when he sces the object of his love face to 
face—when he takes her hand and hears her sweet voice, and 
knows she is another’s. Then my revenge shall be complete !” 


BALLOU’S 
[Written Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


WHITE HAND: 


THE NATCHEZ’ CAPTIVE. 


A TALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS OF LOUISIANA. 


the oeder river— that our temple was here, and that here, in the 
quiet vale, we had laid away the bodies of our departed friends, 
And even at this he scoffed, and swore he would possess our yi). 
lage. His eye has seen our beautiful home, and his cupidity wants 
it. The white chief would turn it into a great plantation, for he 
knows the soil is good. His plow he will plange into the graves 
of our fathers, white we are driven from the home of our child. 
hood. I have spoken now only the simp!e truth; to you I leave 
the advice.” 

As ths Great Sun eat down, a low murmur ran around the 
room, and angry gestures marked the movements of tho dark 
warriors. Stung Serpent started to his fect, and in a moment jj 
was silent. The towering chieftain gazed around with a flashing 
eye, and when he spoke, his voice was like low thunder. 

“ Let the souls of the Natchez be firm now, and let the hearts 
of her warriors be strong!” were his first words. “The whito 


BY AUSTIN ©. BURDICK. 


[conTixupD.] 


CHAPTER XVI.—[continvugp.] 
Now Simon Lobois had been accounted one of the best sword- 
players in Marne, and he came to the conflict as though he were 
sure of an easy victory; but at the third pass he was undeccived. 


‘ He had not thought much of Goupart’s physical strength, for he 


felt sure that a slight degree of skill would counterbalance that. 

“Don’t expose your breast again, or you'll tempt me to take 
advantage of it,” coolly remarked the youth, as he absolutely 
waited a moment for his antagonist to recover his point. 

Simon Lobois turned pale in a moment, for he now knew that 
he had met with a superior, even in fencing skill. He was a cow- 
ard at heart, and he fairly trembled. Goupart saw it in an instant, 
and for the moment he was astonished. But then he remembered 
how Simon used to tremble at the whiz of a pistol-ball, and he 
wondered no more. Almost did he pity the poor wretch. Straight, 
powerful and tall he stood, with his broad chest expanded, while 
before him fairly cowered the diminutive form of the villain. 

“ Ah, Simon, I’ve taught the sword-art since you left me in 
France! Take care! Poor wretch, I gave you credit for more 
skill, and for more courage.” 

In all probability, the villain believed that Goupart meant to 
kill him if he could. That belief begot a feeling of despair, and 
that last taunt fired him. Like the cornered rat, he set-to now 
with all the energy of a dying man, and for a few moments St. 
Denis had to look sharp; but it was only for a few moments. 
Simon made a point-blank thrust from a left guard, and with a 
quick movement to the right, Goupart brought a downward stroke 
with all his available force, only meaning to break his antagonist’s 
sword, or strike it from his grasp, and thus end the conflict with- 
out bloodshed. But Simon had thrust his arm further forward 
than Goupart had calculated, and the blow fell upon the sword- 
hand, the guard receiving part of the force, thus causing a slant- 
ing stroke. With a quick cry of pain, Simon dropped his weapon 
and started back. 

“Don’t strike me now !” he cried. 

“Fear not,” replied Goupart. “I never strike a defenceless 
man. But are you satisfied ?” 

“Yes—yes! But that was a cowardly stroke.” 

“No—no, Lobois. As God is my judge, I meant not to strike 
you then; I only meant to knock your sword down. But you 
know you have been at my mercy thrice.” 

“Tt was your own fault that you did not take advantage of it. 
I should have killed you had I been able, and I think you would 
have done the same.” 

“No!” cried the marquis ; “‘ you know better than that, Simon; 
for you know he could have killed you had he wished. I saw his 
opportunity, and so did you, and I saw you turn pale.” 

But the wounded man made no further reply. His hand pained 
him now, and he held it out towards the marquis with a beseech- 
ing look. The old man examined it, and found that a bad gash 
was cut from the roots of the thumb to the wrist, on the back of 
the hand, but none of the bones were harmed Had not the guard 
of the sword received the weight of the blow, the hand would have 
been severed wholly off, for the stout iron guard was found cut 
nearly in twain ! 

And thus ended the duel. Goupart was surprised at the easy 
victory he had won, while Simon was surprised at the incredible 
skill his antagonist had displayed. And the marquis was thank- 
fal—deeply thankful—for the result, so far as mere life and death 
were concerned. 

Ani so, for the while, that darkest affliction was forgotten; but 
after Simon’s wound had been properly dressed, it came back 
again, and the duel became only as a passing cloud that was soon 
lost in the deeper cause of grief. The excitement was gone, and 
the soul remembered now to weep over the loss of its loved ones. 

For several days Simon Lobois remained in his chamber, not 
showing himeelf at all, save to Peter, who waited upon him; and 
when he became able to go out, he seemed to take especial pains | 
not to be seen by the uncle and his guest. As might be expected 
he cherished a bitter hatred towards Goupart, but yet he had a 
deep consolation in the remembrance of the heart-blow he had in- 
flicted upon the youth. He knew Goupart’s sensitive nature, and 
he knew how deep and abiding were his affections, and knowing 
this, he knew how keen must be the anguish of the disappointed 
lover. But his feelings may be best known by a remark he made 
to his attendant touching that subject. 

It was on the fifth day after the ducl, and Goupart passed the 
open door of the invalid’s apartment. 

“By the white saints, Mas’r Simon!” uttered Peter, after the 
youth had gone down the stairs, “I should tink you'd allers hab 
berry hot anger for dat man.” 

“‘ Why so, Peter?” returned the other, faintly smiling at the 
quaint earnestness of the slave. 

“ Why, ‘cause he’s beat yer body so. By de life ob me, I should 
tink you’d kill ’im.” 

“ Ah, Peter, I have a keener revenge than that,” returned Si- 
mon, with a demoniac sparkle of the eye,—‘‘a keener revenge 
than any physical punishment could inflict. St. Denis has one of 


j 


Even the ignorant slave shuddered at this, for in his crnde mind 
there were some touches of sympathy, and he had some faint idea 
of love. But he said nothing—he only grinned, as though he 
thought it something amusing. 

And daring all this time that Simon remained in his room, 
Goupart St. Denis was much alone, wandering about in the woods. 
Of course he had given up the idea of going for Louise. If she 
was married to Lobois—and that she was he had no doubt,—then 
the companionship he would necessarily have with her under such 
circumstances could only make him more miserable, and, perhaps, 
add new pangs to her grief. 

At the end of eight days, Simon set out on his return to New 
Orleans. He did not see St. Denis, for the youth had purposely 


withdrawn himself. 


“ You will bring my child home ?” said tho old man, ina broken, 
forced tone. 

“ OF course I shall, and I trust you will receive her kindly.” 

“Kindly? Alas, poor Louise! She will have need enough of 
kindness.” 

“What mean you now, sir?” uttered Simon, angrily. 

“Nothing—nothing,” groaned the marquis, covering his face 
with his hands. “Only, let me see her once more. You will be 
kind to her, Simon ?” 

“Of course I shall be. How could I be otherwise ?” 

The old man gazed up into his nephew’s face, but he made no 
reply ; and when, a few moments later, that nephew had taken 
his departare, he bowed his head and wept. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A PLOT FOR EXTERMINATION. 

Waite the things just narrated were transpiring at the chateau, 
and at the distant metropolis, how fared White Hand and his 
dusky princess? Let us go back and see. 

Gradually White Hand became used to the primitive fashions 
of the Natchez, and though he had many hours of sorrow and 
grief, yet he showed only content to the warriors. But to his wife 
he was not so reserved of his true feelings. She sympathized 
with him in his sadness, and she even went so far as to assure him 
that if the honorable opportunity ever offered itself for his escape 
to his own people, she should not oppose his wishes. 

The village of the White Apple was the chief village of the 
Natchez, and was located upon one of the most beautiful and fer- 
tile sections in the whole great valley. It was about six miles dis- 
tant from the Mississippi River, and was watered by a tributary 
stream which murmured along upon the edge of the village. 
There were seventy buildings in the place, one of which was the 
temple, and one the prison, while the rest were all dwellings. 
There were nearly a hundred true and faithful warriors, besides 
many youths who had not yet been admitted to the council. 

Early one morning, the Great Sun received an invitation to 
visit the settlement of the white men, and taking with him an 
escort of his trusty warriors, he set out. It was past noon when 
he returned, and his brow was clouded, and his stout frame shaken 
by a powerful emotion. His first movement was to send for 
White Hand. The youth went, and found the Great Sun alone 
with Stung Serpent. 

“White Hand,” he said, overcoming all outward signs of his 
deep emotions, “‘ you must fast and eng. The hour is dark, and 
evil comes upon us. The white man’s heart is hard, and his soul 
is base. You remember your pledge. Will you pray?” 

“J will,” answered White Hand. And he was then dismissed. 

As soon as the youth was gone, the Great Sun started up from 
his seat and leaped down. His brow grew dark again, and his 


, hands were clenched. 


“Stang Serpent,” he said, “go and summon our council at 
once. Summon only the wise men and the tried warriors, for we 
want no women nor children now. Bid them attend me here.” 


Stung Serpent asked no questions, but with quick movements, 
he called up the men who were fit for deep counsel, and soon they 
were all collected in the place of council. They knew that some- 
thing important had happened, for never were they thus called 
together, save on occasions of emergency. 

“ Warriors of the. Natchez, listen!” commenced the Great Sun, 
speaking calmly and slowly, but with fearful emphasis. “ You 
know how the white men have abused us—how they have tram- 
pled upon us, and how they have proved recreant to every trust 
we have reposed in them. But you do not yet know the most 
wicked thing of all. The white chief has demanded the beautiful 
village of the White Apple! Ay—he says the great chief in the 
big village away towards the salt water has demanded it. I told 
him he could not mean it, | ut he only laughed at me. I told him 
we had lived here in peace ever since we settled upon the banks of 


man came to us, and we gave him a home. He asked us for land, 
and out of our abundance we gave him much. He asked us for 
friendship, and we gave him our whole hearts. But how has he 
repaid us for all our kindness ? Where now is our peace ‘—whcre 
our honor? Where now is the safety of our daughters and tho 
virtue of our wives? The white man calls the Indian a secret 
foe. Why is itso? Because the palc faces are not to be trusted; 
because they smile when they strike us with the knife, and because 
they speak fair when they cheat us. But see—what were we ere 
these intruders came? Who then molested us, or circumscribed 
our hunting-grounds? It hath been told by one of our wise men 
that the destruction of the Natchez should come from the hand of 
the white man. Is that saying wonderful in prophecy? No. A 
woman could read it in the events of the past year. Like a rising 
flood, the foul strangers come upon us. We, in the justness of 
our heritage, possess the fairest lands of the great valley. But 
the pale faced stranger gees the beauty of our homes, and ho would 
have them for himself. As sure as the daylight follows the rising 
of the sun, so shall total annihilation follow to us if the trail of 
the white man be not checked. Do you realize the thing he would 
now do? Do you know the insult that has come upon every war- 
rior of the Natchez? He would have the village of the White 
Apple—the home of our fathers and the place of their sepulchre! 
And he threatens us with force if we give not our home up freely. 
O, warriors of the Natehez, where are your trophies of the past! 
—where the signals of your hundred brave victories? Look 
around ; look to your homes, to your sacred temple, and to the 
graves of your ancestors. Will you give all up? I can read 
your answers in your looks as well as in your words. Once more, 
and Iam done. Let the white men be exterminated! Let them 
be swept from our land at once and forever !” 

} So spoke Stung Serpent, and as he resumed his seat, a hundred 
voices pronounced a deep amen! Then others spoke, and all 
went for the extermination of the whites. The council was held 
until near midnight, and when it was adjourned, it had been re 
solved that messengers should be sent to all the tribes of the 
Yazoos, the Chickasaws, and the Choctaws, and to the others near 
Lake Pontchartrain, and that thus a day should be set when all 
should rise at once and butcher every white man in the country. 

On the next day, messengers came from Chopart, the com- 
mander of the French fort, to learn what the Natchez had agreed 
upon. They were informed that they had not yet been able to 
agree upon a place to which to move, and the Great Sun asked 
two months in which to prepare, promising, meantime, to pay @ 
new tribute of corn to the French. This message was conveyed 
to Chopart, and he agreed to the terms, fondly believing that in 
; another spring his people should share the rich land spoils of this 
fairest Natchez village. 

And now the work went on slowly but surely. Word was sent 
to every tribe, and all were solemnly pledged. The day was fixed 
upon which the fatal blow was to be struck ; and that there should 
be no mistake, a bundle of sticks was prepared for each village, 
corresponding in number to the days that must elapse before the 
death-stroke. These bundles were placed in their respective tem- 
ples, and each day the chief was to go in and take one stick away. 
And when they were all gone—on the day that saw the last stick 
removed—the avengers were to strike. 

From the shores of the Mexican Gulf to the Yazoo, and from 
the waters of the Tombecbee to the Sabine, every warrior was 
armed for the occasion, and eagerly waiting the coming of the 
fatal moment. The whites were watched at every step, and each 
t red man had his victim marked. Slowly, one by one, as cach 
succeeding sun rolled over, those fatal sticks were removed, and 
Chopart only waited patiently for his rich prize. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A STRATAGEM. 


Oz of the wives of the Great San was called “ Bras Pique,” 
or Pricked Arm, from the many strange devices which she had 
marked upon her arms. She was now an old woman, and she had 
a son in the Natchez council; and it was generally known, to, 
that that son had a French father. At all events, Pricked Arm 
loved the French, because of this quondam lover, and she failed 
not to serve them on every occasion when she could. She saW 
these secret meetings of the warriors, and her suspicions were 
aroused. She knew of the demand that had been made for the 
village of tho White Apple, and she kuew that these meetings of 
the council were touching that matter. She noticed the fierc? 
looks of the men, their angry gestures, and their vengeful glances 
towards the French fort, and she feared that some calamity was !° 
befall her white friends. She tried in vain to hear something bY 


watching and listening, and at length she resolved to apply to her 
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son. For that purpose she led him away into the forest, and there 
commenced the work. 

With a crafty ton rxe she moved the youth’s sympathies, and 
then she began to unfold the plot, as it had grown up in her sus- 
picion, watching her son’s face sharply to jadge by the expression 
there if she hit the truth. And she knew she did. Yet the brave 
boy resisted for a long while. In his soul he detested the act of 
betraying his people, but he could not hold out against the wilos 
of his mother. She knew his every point of character, and with 
subtle adroitness she plied him until unconsciously he had let slip 
the whole secret. Even when he had by piecemeal revealed it, he 
could not possibly tell how it had been done, nor did she let her 
countenance show how much she had really discovered. 

When Pricked Arm returned to the village, she had made up 
her mind to save the French if possible, not only at Natchez,* but 
at all other points ; and to this end she must not only put Chopart 
on his guard, but she must cause the Natchez to give a premature 
alarm, and thus the whites in other sections would take warning, 
for she dared not attempt to convey intelligence to other stations 
for fear of being detected by her own peorle. ler first movement 
was to make her way to the temple, but she could not gain access 
there, no woman ever being allowed within the sacred building. 
Two nights in succession she skulked about the place, but the 
warriors within, who watched the holy fire, were too vigilant for 1 
her. In this extremity she thought of White Hand, and late one 
night she went to him and called him out. 

“White Hand,” she said, when they had reached the very tree 
under which the Great Sun had once before spoken with the youth, } 
“have you the courage of a warrior ?” 

“T have the courage of a man,” he replied, in astonishment, | 
for the old woman’s brows were knit, and her features expressive 
of deep fear, which the youth could see, even by the dim starlight, 
as her face was brought close to his own. 

“Then can you keep an oath ?” 

“Tf it may be kept with honor.” 

“ The oath which I require may, but I will not ask it of you, 
for your own safety will hold you. Know, then, that there is a 
plot on foot for the massacre—for the entire extermination—of 
every white man, woman and child in the country. And mark 
me—this plot is deep and well founded, and it moves on to its 
consummation as surely as the now absent sun moves on towards 
the morning.” 

“ All—every one?” attered White Hand, in alarm. 

“Yes. Every tribe kas the signal, and the one fatal day is set. 
It is to be on the day when our people pay their tribute of corn. 
Every white man is marked, and unless something be done to 
thwart the red men, the terrible blow must fall !” 

Louis clasped his hands, for his thoughts were of his father, and 
of tis sister, and of his friend St. Denis. 

“Can there be no stop to this?” he asked. 

“Yes—if you have courage.” 

“Then put me to it.” 

“Listen. I can warn the people at Natchez, but that will not 
save the others. In the temple there is a bundle of cypress sticks. 
They are hung by two thongs of bear-skin back of the altar. In 
that bundle there are as many sticks as there are days between 
now and the fatal blow; could we remove seven of those sticks, 
the Natchez would make a premature attack. The people at the 
fort would be prepared. In other places down the river, and on 
the great salt lake, the red men will mistrust nothing, and while | 
they wait eagerly for the passing of the next seven days, the alarm 
can be spread. Do you understand ?” 

“ Perfectly,” returned White Hand. 

“ And will you do it?” 

“TI will try, even to the death.” 

“Good. But let it be soon.” 

By different paths the two returned to the village, Pricked Arm 
retiring to her own dwelling, while the youth spent some time in 
walking thoughtfully about the great square. When he at length 
entered his own dwelling, he found his wife asleep, but he did not 
join her. He spent sometime in walking up and down the place, 
and his face betrayed the deep anxiety that moved within him. 
He had marked the stern, angry looks of the stout warriors, and 
he had noticed their frequent councils, but he did not dream that 
such a dreadful plan had occupied their thoughts. He fancied 
they were, at most, only planning some means for self-defence. 
Bat now the trath was apparent. His father was in danger—all 
his countrymen were in danger. He knew that the French had 
done wrong—that they deserved punishment, and that the people 
who had dared to invade France as the whites had invaded Louis- 
‘ana, would have been exterminated in a single day. But yet he 
could not calmly see his countrymen coolly butchered, much less 
his own kindred. 

Thus he was walkiug up and down the apartment, when his 
Wife awoke and looked for him. 

“White Hand,” she said, sitting up in the bed, “why walk you 
thus when the night is waning ?” 

“I was thinking of my home, Coqualla.” 

The princess arose and approached her husband. 

' And thou art sad,” she murmured, looking up into his face. 
Pn Coqualla—very sad. I would go into the temple and 

“Then why go you not in?” 

“Because I cannot gain admittance there. I am not a warrior, 
and none but warriors are admitted there.” 

“Bat thou art by marriage a Little Sun of the Natchez, and as 


French settlement was called Rosalie when first founded, but it after- 
wan, eat by the name of Natehes. It was where the city of Natchez now 


refase thee. Take thy offering of walnut wood and go. Say to | 


the guardians there, ‘I come as a Sun of the Natchez, and I would 


With a shudder, the youth answered in the affirmative. 
Stung Serpent gazed sharply into White Hand’s face, but he 


pray to the Great Spirit. Accept my offering, and open to me the _ could see no mark of suspicion there. He smoked away awhile 


way.’ They will not dare refuse thee.” 

As Coqualla spoke, she went to the fire-place, and from the 
wood there piled up she selected ten sticks of walnut, from which 
she removed the bark. It was a religious law, given by the first 
Great Sun, tlrat only walnut wood should be used for the sacred 
fire of the temple, and that the bark must be carefully removed 
before it was carried in. 
riors, who visited the temple for the purpose of asking any favor 
of the Great Spirit, to take with them an offering of the holy fuel, 
some of which must be burning while they prayed. 


and when he reached the door, he demanded admission as a Little 
Sun of the Natchez, and afier some questions, he was admitted. 


| 
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And it was a custom, also for those war- | 


longer in silence, and then he arose and left. 

“ What does he mean ?” asked Coqualla, after her father had 
gone. 

“I do not know, anless he desires to know how much consis- 
tency my people have,” returned White Hand. 

“I fear our warriors meditate some revenge upon the whites. 
But you need not fear, dearest one, for no harm shall come to 
you.” 

As the bright-eyed princess thus spoke, she threw her arms about 


| her husband’s neck. He kissed her, but he dared not whisper the 
White Hand took the wood in his arm and went to the temple, | 


He carried his offering to the altar, and one of the priests placed | 


some of it upon the fire. 

The temple was about fifty feet square, with a floor of hardened 
clay, and the altar was directly in the centre. This altar was 
built upon a foundation of stone, nicely cemented with clay, with 
a top of fine white sand. It was about five feet high, and had 
originally been without protection of any kind, the fire being sim- 
ply built upon the top of this square surface, and the smoke 
allowed to escape through a large hole in the roof. But this did 
not work well. The fire often refused to burn, and the rain and 
snow beat in from overhead. The ingenuity of the wise men was 
taxed for a remedy, and a rude chimney was the result. 


After White Hand had deposited his offering, his next move- 
ment was to step towards the back part of the temple and kneel 
down. The warrior-priest whose turn it was now to watch, stood 
and gazed upon the youth for awhile, and then turned his attention 
to his fire. Still kneeling, White Hand looked about him, and 
close to him, against the wall, he saw the bundle of cypress sticks. 
Seven of the watchers slept, and only one was awake. Slowly 
the youth worked his way to the wall, still on his knees. The 
sticks hung loosely in the thongs; he could reach them where he 
was. He cast his eyes towards the watcher, and that individual 
was poking up the fire. Quickly the youth raised his hand and 
counted out seven sticks. His heart beat quick, but he thought of 
his father, and his nerves were strong. Silently he withdrew the 
fatal time-tellers, and hid them behind him. The watcher still 
worked upon the fire. With a quick movement, White Hand 
placed the ends of the sticks in his bosom, and forced them down 
within the clothing until they lay along his side, reaching from the 
arm-pit to the knee. Then he arose, and having walked about a 
few moments with as careless an air as he could assume, he left 
the temple. 

Once outside, the youth’s heart beat fearfully, and his limbs 
shook. It was no trivial thing he had done, and his nerves had 
been strung to the utmost. But he stopped not to linger by the 
temple. With quick steps he sought his dwelling, and having 
hidden the sticks among his clothing, he retired. On the follow- 
ing morning, Pricked Arm wzs early at his lodge. Coqualla had 
gone out to gather some early flowers, for she knew her compan- 
ion loved them. 

“ White Hand, have you thought upon the subject we spoke of 
last night ?”’ the old woman asked, as soon as she had assured her- 
self that no one else was present. 

“ Ay, good mother, deeply.” 

“ But you mast work, my son, for the evil hour is drawing nigh.” 

White Hand gazed around, and then he went to the huge bear 
skin that covered his seat, and from beneath it he took the seven 
cypress twigs. Pricked Arm caught them in her hand, and in a 
moment more she thrust them into the fire. 

“‘My noble son,” she uttered, embracing the youth fervently, 
“you have made me your friend forever. I may serve you for 
this. When did you do it?” 

“ Last night.” 

** And no one saw you?” 

I carried my offering of walnut wood, and demanded 
admission, as the husband of the princess, to offer up my prayers 
to the Great Spirit. And I did not speak falsely, for I did pray, 
and I prayed with both heart and hand. Only one man watched. 
I knelt close by the place where the sticks hung, and took seven 
of them out easily and hid them.” 

Shortly after this Coqualla returned, and the old woman left. 
After breakfast, Stung Serpent came in, as was his wont. He 
lighted his pipe, and after smoking for some time in silence, he 
looked up. His brow was clouded, and his countenance wore a 
sad, moody expression. - 

“White Hand,” he said, “are the French a very forbearing 
people in their own country ?” 

The youth imagined he saw the old chief’s drift, and after a mo- 
ment’s thought, he replied : 

“‘ Not under wrong, my father.” 

“T thought not. But when they are wronged, what do they 
do ” 

“That depends upon the nature of their wrong.” 

“ But suppose another people should come upon their soil, seize 
the homes of their subjects, steal their cattle, rob them of their 
rights, and desecrate their temples ?” 

“ Then the French would drive them off,” answered the youth, 
quickly. 

“ And they would drive them off with the sword and gun, eh ?” 

Yes.” ° 

“‘ And put all to death they could find ?” 

“No, my father,—only such as held out in resistance.” 

“ But have net the French put whole great villages to the sword, 
as they call it, and murdered all ?” ' 


terrible thing he knew—not but that he would trust her, but he 
had sworn that he would not. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE LAST STICK IS GoNB! 


Cuopart was a bold, reckless man, and cruel and avaricious. 
He had commenced his career as commander at the Natchez fort 
by cruelty to his own men, but one or two grave complaints made 
to Governor Perier had come nigh causing his removal, and he 
let the whites be in peace, but expended his wrath upon the poor 
Indians. He was now much elated, for he was sure that the beau- 
tiful village of the White Apple would soon be his, and he meant 
to pocket mach money in the transaction. One day he sat in his 
rude house, with some of his attendants about him, when a sol- 
dier demanded admittance. 

“‘ How now, sirrah ?” he demanded, as the man entered. 

“«T have come with a warning,” the soldier replied. 

“Ha!—a warning? Speak out.” 

“ An old woman passed my post this morning, monsieur, and 
she bade me tell the French to be on their guard, for danger 
threatened them.” 

“ And from whom ?”’ 

“From the Indians. They will rise and butcher us all.” 

“ Have you spoken of this before t” 

“T have not.” 

“Then, by the mass, you shall not tell it to others !” cried Cho- 
part, in anger. ‘Have you not seen enough of this idle fear? 
What ho !—without there !” 

At this call, two soldiers entered, who usually stood in the pas- 
sage to obey the commander’s call. 

“ Take this fellow and lock him up in the prison,” he ordered. 
“By the holy cross, we’d soon have the red rats down upon us if 
they knew we lived in fear! They dare not offer usharm. Away 
with him!” 

And for conveying this intelligence, the poor man was cast into 
a strong dungeon, and there kept for several days, with his feet in 
the stocks. 

But this was not the only note of warning Chopart had. Four 
days afterwards, a soldier came to him and informed him that the 
Indians surely meditated the destraction of the fort, and of all its 
white inhabitants. 

“ And whence gain you this precious information?” cried the 
commander. 

“An old Natchez woman stopped me to-day, and asked me if 
the French were all blind, for surely, she said, destruction was 


aimed at them. She bade me tell you to strengthen your fort, 


and keep a watch upon the Indians.” 

“ Ont, fool!” exclaimed Chopart, angrily. ‘ The old hag only 
thinks to frighten us. She thinks that by exciting our fears she 
can frighten us into giving up our plan of taking their village of 
the White Apple. What! would ye show to the Indians that we 
feared them? Away with such idle foolery!” 

And Chopart resolved that in no way would he betray the least 
fear of the red men, for he believed that, like the wild beast, a 
look of fear would arouse them, while calm assurance would surely 
keep them at bay. 

We can see in these efforts to excite the fears of Chopart the 
work of Pricked Arm. She had imagined that a single word of 
warning would be sufficient, but she was sarprised when she found 
that even this second appeal produced no result. Two days after 
this she went to the fort again, and again did she send the word of 
warning to the commander, but with the same result as before. 
No notice was taken of her repeated warnings, but, on the eon- 
trary, the commander seemed determined to give more confidence 
to the red men than ever before. He wildly imagined that thus 
he should convince them that he had no fears of their deceiving 
them—that his own confidence of power would awe them. 

Pricked Arm was astounded at the infatuation of the French 
commander, and as a last resort, she went to Chopart’s lieutenant, 
a man named Mace, who, she imagined, would have some influ- 
ence with his superior. But even this proved abortive. She told 
Mace that destruction would surely fall upon them if they did not 
take some means to keep the Indians away from the fort. Buton 
the very next day, Chopart invited all the Indians to a banquet, 
and pledged his friendship to them anew. 

With a feeling of utter consternation, Pricked Arm returned to 
her lodge. Like all of her people, she was superstitious, and she 
believed now that the Great Spirit willed that the Indians should 
conquer, and that the white men’s God had forsaken them. One 
evening she sought White Hand’s dwelling, for she had a faint 
idea working through her mind that the French youth might have 
some influence in all this. She knew that he had been originally 
doomed to death to go and intercede face to face with the white 
man’s God, but she had never yet fully known why he was spared. 


’ She found White Hand alone. He gazed eagerly into her face, 


for he was anxious to know how her work progressed. 
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* White Hand,” she said, speaking abraptly, “why were you 
spared from death when you first came here ?” 

“ That I might marry Coqualla,” replied the youth. 

“ But was there nothing else?” asked the old woman, looking 
- him sharply in the face. 

“ Why, yes,” returned White Hand, speaking with some diffi- 
dence, for the real reason seemed so foolish and ridiculous to him 
that he almost feared he should be laughed at for speaking of it. 

“ And what was that ?” 

““ Why, I promised to pray to the white man’s God that none of 
the wickedness of the French might succeed, and also to tell him 
how basely the red men had been wronged by the invaders ; for I 
was of that people, and they supposed that I should have some 
influence with my Supreme Father.” 

“ That’s it!” the aged princess groaned, with her hands folded 
across her bosom. 

“How ?” asked the youth, in surprise. 

“I knew that the Great Spirit had a hand in this work. The 
fort at Natchez is doomed past all hope !”’ 

No—not doomed !” 

“Tt is. The last stick will be removed to-morrow, and then the 
blow must fall !” 

“ To-morrow ?” 

“ No—the blow falls on the day after. The fatal sticks mark 
the intervening days.” 

“ And must all fall ?—all—all ?” 

“ All at Natchez, but not elsewhere, for the others wait yet 
another week, and ere that time the whites will be warned. But 
what noise is that? Hark! There are shouts of welcome.” 


They both started for the door, where they were met by Stung 
Serpent, who caught the youth by the arm and forced him into 
the house again. 

“White Hand,” he said, speaking quickly and sternly, “ re- 
member your oath, for your salvation may now depend upon it. 
The white men have come to carouse in the White Apple. Be- 
ware that you do not forget yourself! Shall we trust you? Mind 
—all is well with you if you are faithful !”’ 

“Fear not, my father,” spoke the youth, unable to repress the 
trembling that seized his limbs. 

* You will not expose yourself?” 

“T will not.” 

“ Then you may conduct Coqualla to the revelry. And mark 
you, boy,—you shall see to-night what sots these men are |” 

Stung Serpent turned away as he thus spoke, and in a few 
moments more Coqualla entered. Her eyes were all afire with 
animation. 

“I was foolish to think there could be any danger,” she said, as 
she drew her arm within her husband’s embrace. ‘“‘ The white 
man has come as a brother, and all is joy. Come, sweet love, 
and let us join in the festivities. But whatsought my father? He 
looked troubled.” 

“OQ, he only came to assure himself that I wouldn’t break my 


“ And you will not?” 

“ Of course not.” 

It was a calm, warm night, and in the centreof the great square 
were built two fires of pitch-wood to serve as torches, and here the 
white men and the red were gathered in social confab and amuse- 
ment. There were over a hundred white men there, and at their 
head was Chopart himself. Louis recognized him at once as a 
brutal man whom he had once seen at New Orleans flogging an 
Indian girl. Most of the whites were decent-looking men; but 
before the night had passed away, White Hand shrank away to 
his lodge, and as he laid his aching head upon his pillow, he drew 
Coqualla close to him, and in a sinking tone he murmured : 

“ Alas! Iam ashamed of my own people. With all their ad- 
vantages of birth and education—with the enlightenment of ages 
as their heritage, they are but savages still !” 

The next day found some dozen of the Frenchmen still at the 
Indian village, having been so drunk as to be unable to get home. 
But the Great Sun himself, with a few of his warriors, accompa- 
nied them to the town, and there the dark monarch promised 
Chopart that, in censideration of his kindness in allowing them to 
remain so long in their village, they would bring more than the 
quantity of corn promised. 

“ On the morrow,” he said, “we will come with our tribute of 
corn, double what we promised, and on the next day we shall 
leave the village of the White Apple.” 

“ But stay,” cried Chopart. “By my soul, we will have one 
more carousal ere we part. This night you shall bring your war- 
riors here, and we'll cheer our souls.” 

“ Our white brother speaks kindly,” returned the Great Sun; 
“but will he not be wroth at the rudeness of my people ?” 

“No. Bring them, and we'll pledge eternal friendship.” 

“Thy red brother will come.” 

“ And his braves with him t” 

“ It shall be so.” 

And that night saw the scene of carousal changed to Natchez. 
The Great Sun was there, but not an Indian drank to excess, 
while the whites were uproarous in the extreme. 

“ Here's to eternal friendship !” cried Chopart, raising his glass 
towards the Great Sun. 

“TI accept the pledge. Thou wilt have White Apple!” 

A sober man, in his common senses, might have detected a 
strange meaning in the tone of the red chieftain as he uttered those 
words, but the Frenchman noticed nothing. The floor was flooded 
with spirit, but Chopart noticed it not. Glass after glass of the 
enervating wine and maddening brandy was emptied stealthily 
down by the red men, for they were determined to have cool heads 
in the morning. But the French drank deeply. 


And there they sat—the doomer and the doomed! And they 
pledged eternal friendship! . The white man had planned to rob 
the red man of his birthright—to drive him from his home, pro- 
fane his temple, and plow up his fathers’ graves! The red man 
had planned to keep his home, to maintain sacred his temple, to 
guard well his fathers’ graves, and that this should be done, the 
invader was to be swept away! It was a strange pledge, but the 
white man was the first to offer it. ‘ 

It was after midnight when they separated, and the stars lighted 
the Natchez to their homes. When they reached their village, the 
Great Sun, in company with his chiefs and nobles, went to the 
temple, and entered. They approached the place where the sticks 
had hung, but there were none there now. The leathern thongs 
hung against the wall, but there was nothing in them. 

“Chiefs, nobles and warriors of the once powerful Natchez, may 
not this be the eve of our re-awakening? The day is past—the 
morn cometh! Shall not the Natchez once more stand at the 
head of nations? To-morrow we open the path, and henceforth 
from that time let our enemies beware! The Great Spirit is with 
us, while the white man’s God has forsaken him. What shall we 
fear? Sleep now, but sleep not too soundly nor too long. Let 
the sun find us ready to bid him welcome—so shall we do honor 
to the parent of our great first king!” 

Thus spoke the Great Sun, and as he closed, he moved slowly 
towards the door, and his chiefs followed him ; and ere long after- 
wards, the village of the White Apple was wrapped in silence ; 
but there were two there who slept not. White Hand still prayed 
that the coming death-blow might not extend to his father, and the 
wish kept sleep from his eyes. And he who watched the sacred 
fire now felt his duty doubly binding, and sleep came not to him, 
as he still kept up his tireless vigils. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE MASSACRE. 


Ar an early hour, the Great Sun and Stung Serpent were astir, 
and when the first rays of the morning sun darted into the beau- 
tiful vale, they rested upon all the warriors of the Natchez there 
assembled. Such as had pistols carefully loaded them, and hid 
them away with their hunting-knives in their bosoms. Their 
tomahawks were sharpened and slung to their belts, and all took 
their guns. Then each man of the common class went and got 
his bag of corn, and having set it down, they commenced their 
war dance. But they made not such hideous-noise as usual—only 
enough to propitiate the Great Spirit, and make him acquainted 
with their intent. 

It was well in the morning when they set out, and by the mid- 
dle of the forenoon they reached Natchez. They entered the place 
dancing and singing, and straightway carried their corn to the fort. 
Then the red men began to separate—some this way and some 
that. Every house had one or more visitors, according to the 
number of people in it. Some begged for milk, some for rum; 
some asked to buy powder and shot, for which they promised to 
pay in corn at some future day. A richly-stored barge lay at the 
pier, which had come up the day before, and on board this a num- 
ber of Indians crowded. Into the fort they crept by different 
ways, presenting themselves wherever there was a white man, un- 
til at length they were distributed wherever there was a blow to be 
struck. Even those dwellings which were furthest from the fort— 
some a mile distant—had the red man beneath their roofs, and yet 
the infatuated Chopart dreamed not of danger, so blinded was he 
in his recklessness. 

At length a sort of solemn stillness reigned over the devoted 
town, as though the death-angel had hushed all hearts. But hark! 
What is that horrid yell that comes from the fort—a yell that 
makes the very blood freeze, and causes the hair to stand on end ? 
What are those fearful cries—those maniac shoute—and those 
despairing groans ? 

* 


Governor Perier, in his despatch to the king concerning this 
massacre, after describing how the Indians had made their way to 
all the houses, and leisurely picked their men, each warrior care- 
fully selecting his victim, relates the event as follows : 

“ Such being the disposition of the Indians, and the hour hav- 
ing come, the general assassination of the French took so little 
time that the execution of the deed and the preceding signals 
were almost one and the samething. One single discharge closed 
the whole affair, with the exception of the house of La Loire des 
Ursins, in which there were eight men who defended themselves 
with desperation. They made the house good against the Indians 
during the whole day. Six of them were killed, and when night 
came the remaining two escaped. When the attack began, La 
Loire des Ursins happened to be on horseback, and being cut off 
from his house by the intervening foes, he fought to death, and 
killed four Indians. The people who were shut up in his house 
had already killed eight. Thus it cost the Natchez only twelve 
men to destroy two hundred and fifty of ours, through the fault of 
the commanding officer, who alone deserved the fate which was 
shared by his unfortunate companions. It was easy for him, with 
the arms and the forces he had, to inflict on our enemies a severer 
blow than the one we have received, and which has brought this 
colony to within two inches of utter destruction !” 

And yet Chopart suffered the most of all. “He had the grief 
of surviving all his countrymen,” says Gayarre, “and sach was 
the horror and contempt the Natchez had for him, that death in- 
flicted by the hands of a warrior was thought too honorable for 
the French thief. None ot that class condescended to lay a hand 
upon him, and the lowest among the stinking, or plebeians, was 
sent for, who beat him to death with a club, in his own garden, 
whither he had fied.” 


Some half dozen Frenchmen escaped, as by a miracle, this gen. 
eral massacre, and made their way to New Orleans in safety. The 
women and children of the whites were mostly saved to be kept 
as prisoners, and the reader can judge whether their fate would 
not have been more merciful had they fallen with their husbands 
and fathers. 

Of course the Natchez supposed that all the whites in the coun. 
try were now dead. Not one of them dreamed that they had been 
deceived into striking a week too early. So they caroused in the 
town all night, and on the next morning they started for their vil. 
lage. They had spared two men whom they retained as prisoners, 
and who escaped from them after having served them some weeks, 
One was a wagoner, named Mayeux, who was kept to transport 
the goods of the French to the Indian village ; and the other was 
a tailor named Lebeau, whose services they wanted in fashioning 
the French garments to their own use. 

On the next morning, White Hand was startled by the return of 
the Natchez. He went out, but his heart sickened at the scene he 
was destined to witness. Two hundred and fifty haman heads— 

But we will not write the scenes that followed. Those who 
know the Indian character can imagine the horrid orgies they 
might hold when fired with revenge, flushed with victory, and 
maddened with ram! Even the historian, who deals only with 
stubborn facts, lays down his pen in silent horror when he finds 
himself in the midst of Lebeau’s narrative of what he saw in the 
Indian village, and bids his readers spare him the recital. 

White Hand crept back to his lodge, and Coqualla found him 
there pale and faint. She bathed his temples and brow, and after 
a while he revived, but he dared not venture out. 

“ Alas, my companion!” murmured the princess, “they make 
horrid pomp over their victory, but it has cost them dear, though 
they realize it not now. My people are now blind, but they shall 
awake to sense and sight and know that the best man of them all 
is gone!” 

“Coqualla?” uttered the youth, starting up. It was a mere 
interrogative. 

“ My father is wounded, even unto death.” And as the maiden 
thus spoke, she bowed her head, and the big tears trickled down 
between her fingers. 

“When? How?” asked White Hand, forgetting for the mo- 
ment the deep terror of his own soul in the grief of his companion. 

“ He received a bullet in his bosom yesterday. But he sent me 
for you. Come.” 

White Hand arose and followed Coqualla from the lodge. In 
the centre of the great square, before the temple, there was a fire 
kindled, but the youth dared not look towards it. He knew its 
terrible purpose, and with quickened steps he hurried, stopping his 
ears with his fingers to shut out the sounds that fell upon his ears. 
But fortunately he had not far to go. When he entered Stung 
Serpent’s dwelling, he found the women there crying and yelling 
in despair. 

Upon his bed of bear-skins lay Stung Serpent, breathing heavi- 
ly, and ever and anon raising his head to listen to the sounds that 
came from the square. His dark eyes were sunken, and much of 
their fire was gone, yet every time a shout, or a groan, more loud 
than the others, fell upon his ear, the old fire came back and dwelt 
for a moment in the restless orbs. When his eyes rested upon 
White Hand, he beckoned the youth forward, at the same time 
bidding the othefs stand back. 

“ Sit thee down by my side,” he said, “for I have much to say 
to thee.” 

Quickly the youth sat down, for he hoped he should now know 
some things that were only his at present by suspicion. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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EAST INDIAN SKETCHES, 

On the next we present a series of sketches on the road, 
in India, of a highly interesting character, and affording a pleasant 
contrast to the manner of doing things on this side of the water. 
The first engraving represents the mail carts used in the northwest 
of India—a sort of boxes on wheels, on top of which sits the 
driver, brandishing his chabook or whip, while his companion is 

in blowing his horn, as much for the purpose of scaring 
the horse to the top of his speed as to give notice of his arrival at 
the post-house. Between the two they contrive to make very good 
time. The horses are changed every six miles, and as they are 
driven at full gallop, are enabled to average ten miles an hour, 
including — This was the rate of speed on our turnpikes 
in the good o ys of coaching. The second engraving shows 
the mode of military transportation used in India. On the left is 
an elephant heavily laden. The Mahout, who is seen smoking 
his pipe on the summit of the huge elephant, usually guides the 
animal with an iron prong, while the driver, who walks near his 
head, incites him with words and blows. The gait of some ele 


he seemingly carries in his trunk for the purpose. An ordinary 
elephant costs one thousand ant is about forty 
rupees a month; however, the quantity of which he 


com 
sumes depends upon his size; he receives twice as many seers of 
Sour (a io pounds) ho in height, besides 
leaves, corn and hay. In ndia, where the ground is covered with 
ditches and holes, remarkable animal is found most service- 
able, for it seems to be an im ibili 
fall. On the right of the picture is a train of camels. 
camel usually carries immense trunks i 


} 
| 
| 
. — 1s easy—of others, fatiguing ; they differ in this as | as 
Ss orses. When he is driven, his step is so long and quick that 6 
horseman must trot to keep pace with him; but he soon relaxes 
in his exertion, and could not probably travel more than twenty: 
four miles in the course of aday. When much heated and covered 
at: with dust, he ; himself from time to time with water, which 
While the smaulier articies are stow’ in an ar 
it as they best can be. The soldiers in the middle of the picture 
are seapoys, or natives in the British service. The third picture 
portrays @ native hack cab, in which a baboo, or writer, is going ' 
te the kutchery (office). The India cab is a clumsy affair—has 
springs, and is at such an angle that 9 jolt sometimes sends 1° 
occupant flying into the region of the driver's head. How 
latter maintains his equilibrium in the position in which he 
es | perched, is a perfect mystery. 
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MODE OF MILITARY TRANSPORTATION IN INDIA 


A NATIVE INDIAN HACK CAB. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE MIDNIGHT RIDE. 


WILLIAM LEIGHTON. 


BY 


Look down, fair Moon! thou art our queen, 
Bright robed in light, and crowned with sheen! 
They say your beams are coldly bright; 

That gleams no kindness in your light; 

But O, for me, what joy I see, 

In thy fair face, O queen of night! 


My gallant steed! how brave we go, 

So swiftly on the frozen snow ; 

A gleaming track before I seo, 

The icy path on which we flee; 

Away! away! like glancing rays; 

The night, the night, for you and me— 


The fields are white; the trees are bare; 
There's coldness in the midnight air; 
There's none abroad upon the world, 
There’s none abroad but night and cold, 
And thou and I, as swift we fly; 

Our hearts are warm, our spirits bold. 


At dread midnight, on German plain, 
The peasant sees 8 spectre train ; 
And trembles at the fearful sight, 

As sweeps along the goblin flight; 

As swift as they we speed away— 

Wo are the genii of the night. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


HARMLESS FLIRTATION. 


EY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 


Norurxe would sober her—everybody said that! Such a wild, 
untamable girl—such an eyesore to staid, proper people, and such 
a perfection of beautiful girlhood to sturdy John Raymond, prob- 
ably never was before and never will be again, as was the belle of 
our village—little Fanny Gleeson! How she came to be a belle 
is more than I can tell at this distance from the years of which I 
write. There were dozens of girls handsomer, and more elegant, 
and every way more capable of carrying out the character, than 
herself ; but while they were contesting for the supremacy, and 
opposing her claims to that distinction, she was singing and danc- 
ing herself into the hearts of those from whose decision alone 
the crown of belleship could come. Nobody could call her hand- 
some, and yet, when she opened those great gray eyes of hers, it 
was an impossibility to pass them by without wishing for a sec- 
ond look. When she laughed, there was such a clustering of dim- 
ples, and such a string of pearls visible through the warm, full 
lips, and such a tossing of soft, brown ringlets, that only a pair 
of very jealous orbs could detect the slightest fault in her fat little 
face. In vain the women said she lacked repose; that her figure 
was too full; her color too fresh; her manners too rude. Even 
grave, dignified John Raymond sometimes wished her a trifle 
more womanly. 

If he took occasion to tell her so, she would listen to him 
very demurely, with her head, the while, tucked up into the soft, 
white curve that appeared between his whiskers and his immacn- 
late neck-tie, her eyes looking roguishly up through a veil of curls, 
and her plump little hand tracing out the phrenological bumps 
upon his ample forehead ; finding him really serious about it, she 
would promise better things, and actually meaning them, glide 
about the house quietly and demurely for a half hour or more ; 
but the sight of Uncle Preston’s “big sled,” bound for the mill 
with a freight of rollicking boys and romping girls, would melt 
away her resolution and John Raymond’s advice together, while 
she revenged herself on the half hour of quietness by a sliding 
spree more boisterous than ever. There was no making anything 
of her, and the old people were right in predicting nothing would 
sober her! Her father, good, easy, contented man, and her moth- 
er, from whom it was more than hinted she had inherited her wild, 
winsome ways, would say: ‘‘ Let her alone—she’ll sober down in 
time,””—but the time seemed far distant. 

Seventeen years had kissed her brow, and what were her accom- 
plishments* She could rake more hay in an hour than any other 
boy—vgirl I mean, could in ten! She could ride “Brown Bess” 
whom no other woman could mount, challenge the whole village 
to a contest, canter through the cart road in the forest, leap fences, 
logs, brooks and whatever came in her way, and by the time her 
companions were fairly in their saddles, come back to them with a 
face so fresh and old Bess so blown, that it was next to an impos- 
sibility for us timid ones not to break the commandment which 
says, “thou shalt not envy.” And steady John Raymond! QO, 
he gave a troubled look as she darted out into the sunshine, sat 
under the porch till her return, and instead of scolding her, as he 
fully intended, opened his arms for her to spring oiff the horse 
into. And so passed the time till Fanny was eighteen, and the 
season of her marriage approached. 


Fanny sat and read! 


“TI shall be with you almost as soon as my letter. I want to 
seo that serious-faced John Raymond whom you tell me is so 
soon to be my cousin. Yon are afraid of him, hey? Think you 
will never be steady enough for him, hey ? Why, Fanny, dear, 
if you can’t go to the mountain, make the mountain come to you! 
y, I’d bring him to terms in no time! 

with his razors (he shaves himself, don’t he‘) and laugh 
when he wanted to be quiet, and make him al 
able that he would have to fall into my line, for 
But I’m eoming, dear, and 1’ll help you out. 
“ Yours in fun or frolic, 


sake of peace. 


I'd hide his books, and 


60 miser- 


Fanny folded her hands over the letter and thought! It had 
been years since she had seen Cousin Sybil, and she remembered 
her as most faultlessly beautiful. Brought up in the very hot-bed 
of fashion, elegant in the extreme, and so full of fascination that 
poor Fanny, for the first time in her life, began to fear for her 
power over her lover. 

“ He must like her,” she thought. “ He must admire her, and 
she is such a flirt!” The secret was out. Fanny remembered, 
among other qualities of her cousin, that indomitable spirit of 
flirtation which craved the most constant food for its consumption, 
and needed no spirit pen to write her what the effect would be 
over her impassive lover. John Raymond! Doctor John, as ho 
| was called, being our village Esculapius, was an honest, earnest 
worker, without the slightest touch of romance. He,accepted the 
world as it came, for the better or worse. No oppoxition urged 
him a step out of his beaten path, and no ambition cobld arouse 
the latent energy in the large blue eye, which was the chiefest, nay, 
only charm of an otherwise plain faco. But how could that plain 
face ever make itself acknowledged, when backed by the hand- 
somest fortune of all “ Down East?” How could we measure the 
qualities which would have ‘been glaringly conspicuous in a poor 
man, when there was no such thing as measuring the length of 
his purse? Not we! simple country people as we were, we knew 
the deference due to wealth, and were as ready to bow down to a 
golden idol if it came in our way, as if our education had been 
finished in the hot-bed of city life: and so, the faster the acres ac- 
cumulated to Dr. John’s farm, the more charms we found to be 
added to his person! Innumerable were the traps laid by schem- 
ing mamas and carriage-idolizing daughters, but he only kept his 
way, jogging around the angles of life, and laughing in his sleeve 
at the open-work of some of his besiegers. 

Their own arts failed, of course, and it was astonishing how 
very mercenary the disappointed ones voted Fanny when it was 
learned that she was the recipient of the doctor’s smiles. Even 
she could never tell how it all happened, or how it came about 
that she was engaged to him. But there it was. He had dandled 
her in his arms, had seen her grow up from infancy to beautiful 
girlhood, and now anticipated the time when she should be the 
star of his home, as she was the star of his affection. Until now, 
Fanny had looked upon him as a good, kind sort of a protector, 
whom, as she had got to come to it sometime, she might as well 
marry as any one else ; but the thought of loving him in the pas- 
sionate way that romances lay out for such material, never enter- 
ed her mind till now—till the thought of her beautiful cousin, so 
bewitching, so altogether irresistible, and the knowledge of her 
own inability to cope with her in attraction, opened her eyes to the 
fact that Doctor John was rather more necessary to her happiness 
than she chose to let the world know. While Fanny was still ru- 
minating, and not over pleasantly, the burly figure of Doctor John 
crossed between her and the sunshine, and stood before her. Nev- 
er had he looked so noble, so manly! Never had the keen gray 
eyes flashed out such proud intelligence, and never had Fanny 
felt so deeply and truly in love with him. 

“They have come,” said he; while a perplexed expression 
+ shaded his face, which Fanny thought added to its manliness. 

“Who ? what? how did you find it out ?” 

‘Why, your mother told me first, and I don’t know where 
your ears were that you didn’t hear the carriage. Now I suppose 
we shall be drenched with sentimentality. Don’t let her infect 
you, Fanny, for heaven’s sake, if not for mine !” 

Take care, Doctor John! Don’t be too sanguine of your own 
constancy! There is a bright, sweet face beaming through the 
tangled vines above your head, and a pair of delicate little ears 
drinking in every word you are saying! Takecare! If there 
was ever determination in a pair of eyes, those brilliant ones look- 
ing so roguish now, are thoroughly imbued with it. A scattering 
of leaves from the aforesaid vines caused the pair to look up, but 
the face had disappeared, and a bird darting from the branches 
was excuse enough for the rustling shower ! 


“They are a disgrace to womanhood—these vapid, silly non- 
entities,” Doctor John went on, while the bright face, so rapidly 
withdrawn, again peered down through the interstices of the hon- 
eysuckle, “ these doll-baby faces, that think they have nothing to 
do but to look pretty and sentimental, to make all mankind their 
slaves !” 

“But Cousin Sybil is something more than pretty—she is very 
intelligent, I can assure you; and there are hundreds of men, real 
men, like you, Doctor John, who have proposed to her, and who 
would like to marry her if she only would settle down! O, you 
must like her, if it is only for my sake !”” 

And Doctor John promised! kind Doctor John—very kind— 
especially to himself; and when the day had worn out in wel- 
comes and congratulations, Doctor John came in with the can- 
dies, and condescended to take that soft white hand in his, and to 
look down into those shy, girlish eyes, and to make himself alto- 
gether quite a commonplace and interesting individual, occasion- 
ally glancing over to Fanny for commendation, and asking with 
his eyes if he was not throwing himself away with a most martyr- 
like resignation upon her little chit of a pretty cousin. As the 
evening advanced, conversation took a more bulky tone. Lit- 
erature, history, science, the classics—all were discussed—Sybil 
taking a most prominent part; pouring out a fund of the most 
valuable knowledge, dealing grandly and scientifically with the 
most profound subjects, and occasionally setting even Doctor Johu 
right in some name or date which had escaped his erudite brain. 
Sybil was clever, in the fullest sense of the word. A keen in- 
tellect had taught her that men looked beyond the surface for the 
qualifications of her sex; and fond as she was of admiration, she 
knew better than to leave a single stone unturned which could 
avail her in her search of a handsome settlement. 


If Doctor John despised her as a silly flirt of a girl, he perfect. 
ly hated her in her capacity of a learned woman! What right 
had she, whose waist he could crush at a single clasp, to set 
herself up as a classical scholar, and even correct him—Doctor 
John—whom no one even dreamed of being on an equality with 
before # 

“ A walking encyclopedia,” he said to Fanny the next day, 
& woman dictionary, ‘an impertinent, egotistic’ little flirt. Don't 
ask me to like her. Another evening like the last would be the 
death of me!” 

“Do you ride?” echoed a soft, musical voice by his side, 

Doctor John forgot his dignity enough to give 4 great start. 

“Ride? why—yes—I—ride, of course I do; but I fear, miss, 
that our horses are too strong for your guidance.” And ho 
glanced contemptuously at the small hsnds and delicate wrists 
which seemed only made for a fairy’s use. 

“T should like to try them, though. I’m not a very good rider, 
and then again I’m not much of a coward, unless my horse is 
very unruly.” 


“ Such a modest, humble appeal !”” whispered Fanny, implor. 
ingly, in her lover’s ear. * For my sake !” 

“ Well, for your sake, be it, Fanny.” But there was a flash of 
gratified pride in the gray eyes, which portended a little happiness 
for his own sake. 

How clegant she looked in her riding-dress—that beautiful 
Sybil! And as she stood there in the fading sunlight, drawing 
on a pair of tiny glovesand glancing sideways with a deferential 
motion to where Doctor John stood, Fanny could not quite re 
press the thought that, even then, she had better let matters take 
their own way, and not urge her lover too much into the com- 
pany of her bewitching cousin. 

“Why, what kind of grooming do you call that, Fenny ?” she 
said, with a comical smile, as she pointed to the head of old Bess, 
whose mane had been braided into a band! 

Compressing her whip under her elbow, she proceeded with the 
air of a jockey to investigate the horse to whom she intended to 
entrust her neck for the next hour or two. 

* You will find her a little fresh at starting, I’m afraid,” said 
Doctor John, as he altered the bit at her suggestion, to give her a 
tighter rein. 

Fanny watched the operation with enthusiasm. If there was 
one thing better than another that she could do, it was riding, 
and to find Sybil, so petite, and so refined, versed in stable talk, 
was more than she bargained for. There being no horse in the 
stable she would condescend to ride except Brown Bess, Doctor 
John had the little equestrienne all to himself, never dreaming of 
the tears that lay under the eyelids of his betrothed as the two 
horses disappeared in the distance. For a while the riders am- 
bled along in silence, Doctor John dividing his glances between 
the superb management of Brown Bess and the fairy figure so 
gracefully sitting in the saddle. The exercise of the ride had sent 
a glow to her cheek and a sparkle to her eye, against the fasci- 
nation of which her companion had to steel his heart with re- 
doubled coldness. He could not help seeing that her figure was 
the very model of poetic beauty; that the foot just peeping out 
from under the riding-habit was scarcely the breadth of his palm; 
the soft hair laying in a natural wave over the whitest of fore- 
heads was of the deepest auburn ; the smiling rosebud of a mouth 
was almost as surrounded by dimples as was that of his betrothed 
one; and the eyes, so round, full and earnest, were of most beau- 
tifal hazel, and her whole manner was a supplication to him, and an 
appeal that he would try to think more favorably of her than he 
had as yet done. Take care, Doctor John! Don’t let that stern, 
unwavering heart of yours escape your control at the bidding of 
a “silly, sentimental flirt of a girl,”—your own words, remember. 

Sybil reined up under the shadow of a grove that skirted the 
highway, and sat gazing out upon the sunset, that was filling the 
earth with golden glory. Flowers sent up their perfume, and the 
last song of the birds was dying away in ficeting echoes! Far 
away in the distance came the hum of a little waterfall, which 
Sybil knew was sending up its spray and wreathing rainbows in 
its mist, though her eyes might never contemplate its gorgeous 
beauty. 

“I don’t like it,” at length exclaimed the Sybil of the hour. 
“T don’t like it! It is too placid; too ethereal for my compre- 
hension. I should never be reconciled to this monotony.” 

“ And what would you have, Miss May ?” 

“ Storms—wildness—strength! Strength in either man or the 
elements.” And her bright glance took in, as if unconsciously, 
the whole circumference of his massive frame—catching his eye, 
her cheek flushed, and the dark eyelashes blended like a fring? 
with its superb loveliness. “Too tame—too tame! Look far 
away, far as you can see; where the huge masses of rock rising 
by the river seem piled against the sunset clouds! How massive! 
how strong to bear! how picturesque in its very strength! There 
is that within me which fiercely wars with the calm phases of 
nature |” 

Sybil sat half reclining on the pommel of her saddle, looking 
abstractedly upon the landscape, seemingly unconscious of the 
furtive glances ever and anon shot over to her from the eyes of 
her companion. Sybil was the first to break the silence. Burst 
ing into a light laugh, she exclaimed : 

“How strange I must look, staring out into that vague dark- 
ness! But I have grown so sick of the light. You would scarce 
ly think, at my age, that experience could have shown me its 
falseness 

“You!” No wonder Doctor John smiled. 

“You smile! Ido not blame you. What can you know of 
life? You! Living here in quiet stillness ; where friendship is 
something more than profession; where love begins and ends io 
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the heart, instead of the posket ; when you do not need to analyze 
the smile that greets you, fearing to find it only a glossing for 
scorn! To think I should have spent years trying to love, and 
now—now—I must walk! I am losing control of my feelings. 
Forget all I have said.” 

And flinging the reins to her surprised companion, she slid to 
the ground and was soon lost to sight within the forest that 
skirted the river. Such a comical face as she left behind hr 
in charge of the horses! Forget—that was just the thing to 
make him remember. What could she mean? A tear lay shin- 
ing on the pommel of her saddle, which he had stealthily watched 
as it trickled down over her check. Sybil knew how to affect sen- 
sibility, and although the tear hadn’t come from quite so great a 
distance as her heart, it looked very bewitching, shining there in 
the sunlight. Doctor John was only a man—a very sturdy, sen- 
sible and excellent specimen of tho sex, but still quite susceptible 
to the flattery of being loved, and when tho conquest was over 
such an exquisite, fascinating and beautiful fairy as was Sybil 
May, he may be forgiven for the few extra beats which were 
troubling his heart. Sybil had puzzled him, and that was one step 
in her favor, but if he could have heard the amused langh which 
exploded from the lips of his enchantress when out of sight and 
sound, even he would begin to think he had something to learn be- 
fore his education in heart matters was complete. A little scream 
broke up his roveric, and Sybil, making a cane of her riding-whip, 
came hobbling along up the hill. 

“It was nothing—only a slight sprain—it would soon be well 
again.” 

And Doctor John’s heart was moved to pity by the sight of her 
pain. Didn’t he thank his lucky stars that he was adoctor? In- 
vested with a legal right to take that soft little foot in his palm, 
and to satisfy himself and its owner that there were no bones dis- 
placed? What a tremor he was in, to bo sure! Why, he had 
been our village surgeon ever since he was old enough to practise ; 
noted for the strength of his nerves and the calmness of his brain 
—and here he was, shivering and trembling over that small foot, 
as if the foot had been bared for amputation instead of being ad- 
mired! How slowly and carefully he took her home! How 
tenderly he lifted her from the horse and carried her into the 
house, her sof; eyes beaming on him all the while such a glowing, 
loving thenkfalness! Fanny met them at the door with open- 
eyed wonder; nor antil Sybil was cosily nestled up among the 
sofa pillows could Dr. John find time for the required explanation. 

“ How kind of you,” exclaimed Fanny, placing her arms around 
his neck as she had always been accustomed to do. 

Doctor John shook her off with a quick, snappish expression, 
saying : 

“Don’t do that, Fanny, before people. It looks so stupid.” 

This was the beginning of weeks of devotion, wherein Doctor 
John exerted himself to tho utmost to please his fastidious little 
enslaver. In fact, it had become one of those incomprehensible 
flirtatiens, which society—especially society in a country village— 
think they have a right to frown down. At all the parties, at all 
the rides, at home, abroad—there was no moving Doctor John 
from the side of Sybil. From the first, Fanny comprehended how 
it would end. From the time she saw the fatal smiles creeping 
to her cousin’s face, and knew that hor mind was made up to 
conquer, it never occurred to her that aught she could do, would 
prevent the estrangement so surely foreshadowed. Day by day, 
and hour by hour, she had seen the only man she ever loved grow 
cold and repellant to her. She had seen the caresses, the smiles 
and the affection bestowed upon one, whose only object was to 
triumph over another heart, and even the knowledge that his pun- 
ishment would surely come, could not take from her the bitter 
sting of jealousy, from whose pangs she was so cruelly suffering. 
She was too proud to let her parents know of her grief, and 
they, being accustomed to look upon Doctor John as a husband 
for Fanny, never thought of such a thing as change. Great in- 
deed was their surprise and indignation when they learned that 
the lovable little Sybil, as they had thought her, had supplanted 
Fanny, but they were wise enough to let things take their course. 

She had watched her recreant lover all one long evening, herself 
unseen, as he hung rapturously upon every word which fell from 
her rival’s lips. She had crept out among the vines which shad- 
owed the seat by the window, so numbed with grief that only the 
murmar of their voices touched upon her ear. It was enough for 
her to know that herself and her lover were so utterly apart that 
henceforth ho was to be no portion of her destiny. Her soul 
rebelled ‘against it. There was no pride to come to her aid; 
she had loved and had lost—the very worst of life’s disasters 
could have no woe like that! There was a faint silence, a rustle 
of silks, a trembling of the sleeping honeysuckles. They were 
parting for the night. Fora moment Doctor John stood in the 
fall moonlight looking down into the face before him. Fanny had 
risen with them and could not help but feel the force of that wor- 
shipping gaze. 

“To think that I could ever have disliked you, Sybil!” . The 
voice of the doctor trembled as he spoke. ‘Do you know, Sybil, 
the first evening you came here, I was quite indignant at the 
iutrusion—quite determined to find you everything silly and 
sentimental 

“‘And now ?” 

“O, now! It secms as if I had lived years since then.” 

Fanny could see the lips tremble with emotion. 

“Do you know,” continued Sybil, “that I sometimes feel as 
if I had done a wrong to Fanny ?” 

The doctor’s eyes expanded. ‘ 

“Panuy never loved me, Sybil. You see, yourself, how calm- 
ly, coolly—almost insolently, she resigns ber claim. I should 
have liked a little mere feeling !”” 


| 


Poor Fanny! quivering there in the shadow—every pulse in 
her heart throbbing to breaking, listening to words which are 
burning their way to her brain. 

“T should like to have felt that she regretted me at least; but 
it is better so. Ihave often thought that her undemonstrative 
affection would fail to satisfy the deep craving for exclusive love 
which I now, more than ever, feel.” 

Fainter and fainter grew the consciousness of Fanny, and while 
the words were yet on his lips, she lost her hold upon the vines 
and tumbled headlong into her cousin’s arms. Springing from 
them as if their clasp was fatal, she exclaimed : 

“ Don’t touch me—don’t! Go away, both of you—go, I say!” 

Was that the undemonstrative Fanny, whose impassiveness 
Doctor John has so recently bewailed? Standing in the moon- 
light, both arms extended to repulse them, she appeared a young 
lioness, suddenly deprived of her prey. How those eyes did blaze 
out in their impotent wrath ! 

“Don’t think I was watching you—don’t think I care the 
weight of a straw about cither of you. I happened here by the 
arbor—the warmth of the evening I suppose sent me sleeping into 
your arms. Don’t misconstrue my motive, cither of you. Don’t 
you, Doctor John, above all things. Why, there is not a man in 
the village I do not hold in greater respect; that I would not 
rather marry; that I do not think more deserving of affection than 
you! To think that you should shift and turn about with every 
wind that blows! Why, I would quicker marry the weather-cock 
on father’s barn than such a turn-coat. There, go—do go, for 
heaven’s sake |” 

The whitest snow could not have been whiter than Doctor 
John’s face. He obeyed her, however, without a word, and left 
the rival cousins to their own companionship. 

“ You silly girl!” 

Fanny turned her white face full upon her cousin. 

“ You silly girl! Do you think your lover cares for me beyond 
the whim of the moment? Don’t answer me yet. Do you think 
the affection of a few months’ duration, can efface the love of 
years?” 

“He was all I had! You knew it, and yet you could not 
spare just that one heart that would lose all its value when won! 
Do you think I don’t sce how it worrics you now to keep up the 
farce of affection? Do you think I don’t know that even now 
you are meditating how to eat yourself out of the net your own 
hands have spreadt Do you think I can’t see that you despise 
him for the very weakness that you have wiled him intot It was 
cruel of you. We were so happy!” 

And Fanny let the tears flow that she had tried so hard to 
repress. 

“ And may be again !” 

“Never! Do you thiok I would take a heart back second hand, 
that had once belonged tome? Not I, indeed. I am miserable 
enough, as it 

‘You miserablo! ha, ha, ha. Excuse me for laughing at you. 
Now, Fanny, let us understand each other fora moment. You 
are a very fortunate, enviable girl, and because you have never in 
your lifetime had the slightest trouble, you think there never was 
so deep a woe as the one you suffer now. You say truly: I am 
tired of Doctor John! Don’t open your eyes so wide; I dare 
say you wonder at my taste. He is a very clever, good sort of a 
man—he is a little out of his element now, but we will make that 
all right again. I have scattered his wits for him a little—that’s 
all. As for his heart, I have the best of reasons to know that it 
has never strayed from you. There now—you needn’t muss my 
collar !’—Fanny had her by this time in a regular bear’s hug— 
“I overheard him, the evening of my arrival, making his com- 
ments on my humble self; as you are aware, they were anything 
but complimentary, and I resolved to punish him. I’ve a plot, 
though, if you’ll assist me, for I see you are not quite so indiffer- 
ent as you assured us you were a while ago. I’m going to be 
married ! Funny, isn’t it? Well—I am every day expecting my 
lover on from Boston. Now all you have to do is to allow him to 
pay you the most exclusive attention, which I will put him up 
to, and if Doctor John don’t come back to you with tears in his 
eyes, and his heart in his mouth—why, then—marry my ‘bright 
particular,’ that’s all !” 

I was not surprised, though Doctor John and the rest of the 
villagers were, to see Fanny emerge from her retirement (for she 
had long ago given up hoyden manners), and sparkle out the most 
brilliant gem of the village. During three months that Doctor 
John and Sybil were engaged in their flirtation, she had confined 
herself to her books and her practice, and now, although she neith- 
er sang so well nor played so artistically as her cousin, she gave 
more pleasure and gained more applause. 

Sybil’s lover had arrived, and, true to their plot, was Fanny’s 
devoted admirer on all occasions. At first Doctor John only 
opened his eyes a little, and took no further notice. Very soon, 
however, he became uneasy and abstracted, paying the poor com- 
pliment to Sybil of scarcely hearing what she said, and finally he 
grew so morose and sarcastie, that even Sybil’s good nature gave 
way to his moodincss, and he was left to make the best of his 
disappointment. 

If Fanny had been the belle of the village in her days of wild- 
ness, she was now doubly so! Go where she would, suitor after 
suitor pressed forward for her hand. How superb she was! The 
flush on her lips and cheeks was just warm enough to give her an 
animated expression, and the dimples standing sentinel around 
her pearly teeth, clustered thicker than ever. Doctor John was 
getting furious ; the more so, as every one was pouring into his 
ear tales of her engagement to the young Bostonian. Hibs visits 
to her father’s house were as frequent as ever, but as the old peo- 
ple said, “let things take their own way,” there was uo interfer- 


ence to aid or retard him on their part. Parties wcre made in 
familics where parties were never made before, for the express 
purpose of bringing out the beautiful Fanny Gleeson. 

Rides were projected and picnics formed, until our little village 
became notorious for its fun-loving and fun-giving propensities. 
It would take too much time to fullow them through all the wind- 
ings of the next few months. The climax came when it was 
least expected. There had been a party picnicking in the forest, 
when a storm arose which threatencd at least a good wetting to 
the party. Some hurried home at their swifiest pace, but the 
more knowing oncs sought shelter under the heavy branches. 
More than usually sombre, Doctor John had taken his sta:ion 
in advance of the party, and stood listlessly watching the play of 
the lightning. 

Presently there came a large drop of rain, then a succession of 
drops, and then the storm burst upon them in all its fury. How 
fearful it was! No one anticipated such a tumult of the ele- 
ments. Theo very trecs seemed covered with flame, while the 
lightnings leaped from cloud to cloud, like some avenging spirit 
seeking its victim. Finally, as if all the elements had conspired 
to end the scene, there came a sudden and a blinding flash of 
light, followed by a crash of terrific power—another and another 
—and when at length the tumult was past—there! held to his 
heart, as if he would keep her there forever, was beautiful Fanny 
Gleeson in the arms of sturdy John Raymond. 

It was a solemn betrothal, made in the hour of peril and cele- 
brated by the revel of the elements! Whether any suspicion 
of the plot which had been played out by Sybil and Fanny, ever 
crossed his mind, I do not know. He certainly smiled very queer- 
ly when he discovered Sybil as snugly sheliered from the storm 
by the arms of the handsome stranger. At all events, Sybil from 
that hour forswore what she called even harmless flirtation, and 
Fanny has made up her mind that hearts like Doctor John’s are 
worth bargaining for, even if there is a fiaw in them. 

THE SITE OF ST. PETERSBURG. 


Those who imagine that Peter chose that site without consider- 
ation, or because he had derived his only idcas of a city from 
Amsterdam, with which, during his residence there, he had become 
familiar—form a too narrow estimate of that coarse but vigorous 
genius. His ambition rose far beyond the country of which he 
found himself the master, and far beyond the day in which he ex- 
pected to live. He placed before himself a map of the world ; he 
observed that Europe, Asia and America converge toward the 
north pole, and that Russia, situated on the point where their me- 
ridians meet, appeared to be their destined mistress. Le formed 
the purpose of turning this assumed intention of the Creator into 
a fact: by successive conquests, to give to his people the posses- 
sion of three worlds, and by the opening of rivers, canals and 
caravans, to form the remotest regions into a single state. With 
such an idea before him, the position of St. Petersburg was well 
chosen, although for the purposes of ordinary life nothing could 
well be worse. There they tremble upon a great subterranean 
scaffolding, “ready to sink into the marsh, like a stage ghost 
through a trap-door,” with a climate so destructive to buildings 
that the glittering exterior which we have just surveyed has 
to be renewed every summer at enormous cost, with a neighbor- 
hood so difficult of drainage, that no food can be raised without 
incredible labor, and in the forests of which the wolves stil! prowl : 
and above all, with the possibility suspended over them of a com- 
plete submergence beneath the surrounding waters ; for whenever 
it happens that a powerful west wind shali blow during the fort- 
night that witnesses the breaking up of the ice, the tide of the 
Gulf of Finland will meet the tide of Lake Ladoga, and, rising 
together, they will roll over the city, no part of which is fifieen 
feet above the ordinary level, which with its palaces, monuments 
and temples, together with the 400,000 souls which constitute its 

pulation, will experience a fate not less terrible than that of 
and Pompeii.—New York Dispatch. 


A FALL STORY. 


Vernon was the person who invented the story about the lady 
being pulverized in India by a coup de soleil, When he was dining 
there with a Hindoo, one of his host’s wives was suddenly re- 
duced to ashes ; upon which the Hindoo rang the bell, and said to 
the attendant who answered it, ‘ Bring fresh glasses, and sweep 
up your mistress.”” Another of his stories was this. He happen- 
ps to be shooting hyenas near Carthage, when he stumbled and 
fell down an abyss of many fathoms’ depth. He was surprised, 
however, to find himself unhurt, for he lighted as if on a feather 
bed. Presently he perceived that he was gently moved upwards, 
and having by degrees reached the mouth of the abyss, he again 
stood safe on terra firma. He had fallen upon an immense mass 
of bats, which, disturbed from their slumbers, had risen out of 
the abyss, and brought him up with them.—Aogers’s Tuble Tal. 


> 
+ > 


DRESS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


A writer in “Putnam,” says of the time of Washington: 
“Clothing was very expensive ; and though made a matter of 
more consequence than now, as marking the distinctions of rank, 
still so sedulously maintained, it was often diflicult for persons of 
pretension to keep up the outward appearance of geatility. For 
this reason, all apparel was preserved with much care. I have 
seen specimens of mending, piccing and darning, in garments 
belonging to good old families, which would have commanded a 
premium from some of our modern industrial societies. The rai- 
ment purchased for a young woman’s bridal, was worn by her in 
old age; and young girls of the houschold were glad to assume 
the faded relics of a graudmother’s wardrobe. Rich dresses, in 
those days, were considered of suflicient importance to be men- 
tioned in wills, and left, xs an inheritance, to relatives or friends.” 


4 > 


WORST 


Every animal has his enemies. The land tortoise has two ene- 
mies—man, and the boa constrictor. The natural defence of the 


tortoise is to draw himself up in his shell, and remain quiet. In 
this state, the tiger, however famished, can do nothing with him, 
for the shell is too strong for the stroke of his paw. Man, how- 
ever, takes him home and roasts him; and the boa constrictor 
swallows him whole, shell and all, and consumes him slowly in 
the — as the court of chancery does a large estate.— Water- 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
ANGELINE. 


~~ 


BY MES. 8. E. 


DAWES. 


She passed from earth the sweetest flower, 
Among the village fair, 

And none but felt the gentle power 
That Angie wielded there. 

O send ye forth, my harpstrings now, 
A wail in every line; 

And deck, ye sombre flowers, the brow 
Of sleeping Angeline. 


Lo, mingling with the zephyr's sigh, 
There came these words of gloom, 

We fear that Angie soon must die, 
And sleep within the tomb; 

For dire disease her life-blood warm 
Is turning now to ice, 

And soon she'll roam an angel form, 
Mid flowers of paradise. 


They stood around her bedside there, 
Fond parents in their grief, 
A brother loved and sisters fair, 
But none could give relief. 
At length the dying lips unclose, 
The sealed eyes ope with pain, 
And ere she seeks her long repose, 
Sweet Angie speaks again. 


“T know, dear ones, that I must die; 

This messenger of dread 

Shall bid me soon in the churchyard lie, 
Among the early dead. 

But do not weep, for O, "tis best, 
This blow our Father sends; 

I go to dwell among the blest, 
In joy that never ends. 


“] would that I could clasp the hand 

Of my brothers far away ; 

That they might join our little band, 
While yet the moments stay. 

It caunot be, for shadows dim 
Are stealing o'er my eye; 

I know I soon shall be with Him, 
For angel forms are nigh.” 


She ceased. and casting all around, 
One lingering look of love, 

Her spirit burst the chords that bound, 
And winged its flight above. 

And thus sweet Angie passed away, 
Like a flower at morning born, 

That bicoms on earth but a fleeting day, 
Nor sees the morrow's dawn. 


Ye stricken ones, who linger still 
This side the blissful shore, 

Your Angie, free from every ill, 
Will never sorrow more. 

Then let me sweep a cheerful strain, 
Across this harp of mine, 

And bid you hope in heaven again 
To meet sweet Angeline. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE BRIDE OF BAGDAD. 


BY DR. J. V. C. SMITH. 


Or course everybody knows there is a famous old city some- 
where called Bagdad, the scene of marvellous transactions in 
Arabian and Persian literature. But to waste a page on its early 
history, or attempt defining its latitade or longitude, would be 
ridiculous. With these introductory remarks, which will answer 
all the purposes of a more elaborate preamble to what may follow, 
the reader will at once be introduced to the Bride of Bagdad. 

Adelanac, the stern Pasha of Bagdad, sat smoking on his 
crimson divan at the close of a sultry day, reflecting upon the inse- 
curity of political condition, and the high cost at which he had 
won his way to be military governor of the territory, in whose 
capital the vast multitude of human beings had no greater ambi- 
tion than to win his favor, or cut their ruler’s throat, as circum- 
stances might determine. The silken curtain that concealed the 
beantiful tenants of the harem was slowly turned aside, and the 
richest gem in the possession of the proud pasha glided quietly 
into the presence of her liege lord. 

In the Orient, those favored by the Prophet are exceedingly 
blessed. Power, beauty and riches are the three steps which reach 
from earth to the paradise of Mahomed. The pasha had them all; 
bat instead of being as happy as he imagined every one must bo— 
sustained by such strong pillars—a knit brow, a deep, thoughtful 
expression, and a perpetual vigilance of two intensely black eyes, 
very clearly announced to a host of slavish attendants, that Ade- 
lanac was quite as miserable as eome of the people, whose wants 
were fewer, but quite as cogent as those of his highness, the arbi- 
trary Pasha of Bagdad. 

“ What brings you thus unasked from the apartment within ?” 
demanded Adelanac, throwing down a magnificent amber mouth- 
piece as the lovely Mourana, the last and fourth wife, completing 
the complement of matrimonial blessings allowed by the book of 
wisdom, clasped her white arms round the iron neck of the pasha. 

Heaven is bountiful, but man prevents his blessings, and often 
discovers a mistake due to his own rashness, which he would 
gladly have charged upon others. With the vigor of a lion sud- 
denly roused from his lair, the pasha thrust her rudely back. 
Mourana, however, mild as the moonbeams, in a voice both soft 
end sweet, begged but a single word in hisear. Relaxing that 


rigidity of muscle, which is the index of anger, the bride was per- 
mitted to draw near again. tes 

“Great and good as you are,” said Mourana, “I am wholly 
unworthy of your protection and caresses.” 

“ What can make you so?” eagerly inquired Adelanac. 

“ Why should I conceal the passion that burns in this heart for 
another 

“ Another!” in a boisterous rage shouted the man of might, 
who had broken his pipe, “ another!” and he looked like a brazen 
monument of jealousy. He would have severed the poor crea- 
ture’s head from her body in a twinkling, had not the other three 
wives at that instant peeped through the door, all in a row. 

Tho shout from a rabble, accompanied by a rising cloud of dust 
put in motion by an army of living feet at the gate of the palace, 
was sufficient to drive the timid gazelles to their inner retreat— 
beyond the prying eyes of any not legally authorized by the laws 
of the harem to view the abode of houris. 

An abuse of political power generally reacts unfavorably for 
the oppressor. A despot may sustain his authority through life 
by the most unscrupulous exhibitions of tyranny ; but the pleas- 
ures secured at the expense of human misery are unsatisfactory, 
unstable in character, and never to be considered worth possess- 
ing. Adelanac ground the poor between two millstones—himself 
one, and his master, the sultan, the other. Consequently every- 
body in Bagdad both feared and hated the pasha. But he cared 
nothing for that. Money, power, and the monopoly of all the 
beauties sold in the bazaar, was the ambition of Adelanac. 


Mourana was a native of Georgia, that land of mountain free- 
dom and female charms, which travellers describe with a vividness 
that excites a romantic desire to know more of the domestic con- 
dition of a people whose commerce is in children, and whose 
greatest wealth is derived from the sale of women. 

Although denied the exercise of their affections, early developed, 
the Circassian girls cannot repress the prompting of the heart 
with more success than in more favored countries. Even the syl- 
phide Mourana held many a stealthy interview with the Prince 
Tomali, a mere youth, whose home was on the side of a lofty, 
almost inaccessible peak, with a father whose will was supreme 
over the semi-wild race, which by inheritance was his conceded 
right. Mourana’s father, scarcely less distinguished, was the 
nearest neighbor. The children thus formed an early intimacy, 
which was gradually ripening as the moons waned from one sea- 
son to another. 

Love shows itself in the snow-drifts of the north as vigorously 
as in the spice groves of India, or beneath the silken drapery of a 
royal residence. They loved each other; but destiny obliged the 
prince to join in the defence of the fortresses of Georgia, about the 
unhappy period that a marauding party succeeded in carrying off 
the sweet Mourana. 

Long storios are unfashionable in this age of economy in time, 
and consequently the incidents that transpired from the period 
when the fair captive was taken, must be left to the imagination. 
That there was weeping and wailing in the parental domicil, no 
one would think of questioning. How the prince met the loss 
may be gathered from the chain of after events. 

When marketable, in the full bloom: of fascinating youthfulness, 
# broker, who followed the profession of buying and selling Gour 
slaves, as Christian children are called, put half a dozen old 
dames in motion to trumpet the fame of his new gem. They were 
faithful to the trust ; even the ears of Adelanac were ravished with 
the description they gave of the transcendent accomplishments 
and bewitching graces of his Georgian specimen. In short, the 
little girl was purchased, and added to the list of choice pearls in 
the casket of the pasha of Damascus. 

It is customary in Mahomedan countries, for men of position to 
make some show of progress to outsiders, when a new wife has 
been procured, although no one is gratified even with a distant 
sight of the subject which calls for the demonstration. Envy is a 
trait found in Mussulman character, which the fortunate love to 
excite in others, by way of heightening their own enjoyments. 

Mourana made up the legal complement of four helpmeets. 
But her affections, young as she was when first purchased, were 
not developed, nor had she partialities beyond that class of feelings 
peculiar to childhood on being petted. However, six years had 
run their sands from that day to the one on which our story 
commences, when she stood in the full pride of eastern woman- 
hood—very beautiful in figure, and commanding in every line of 
facial expression. 

We spoke of the rabble, and the rising dust which a rabble 
raises. Tomali was a bold, generous and determined chief. He 
had taken his inheritance into his own keeping on the death of a 
father from whom was derived a fearless spirit. 

Not content, as his ancestors had been, with simply being the 
chief up in the cliffs of Georgian rocks, where the eagles nurtured 
their young, he indulged a romantic aspiration for larger posses- 
sions, and increased political consideration. Moved by that rath- 
less ambition which animates conquerors, Tomali gathered all the 
forces within his jurisdiction, descended from the mountains, and 
pitched their tents for the first time on the plains. 

Like Gengis Khan, and hundreds of others whose names had 
reached his ears through tradition, Tomali gathered new forces as 
he marched through the country. In a word, tho entrance into 
Asia Minor, and his advance finally into Syria, was a feat scarcely 
paralleled in the retreat of the ten thousand Greeks under the his- 
torian. He finally saw in the distance the walls of the renowned 
city of Bagdad. What treasures he gathered in his victorious 
route to the confines of Persia, and what marks he left of his gen- 
erosity to the poor and unfortunate, belongs to the domain of 

Halting at a safe distance te observe, without endangering un- 


necessarily the lives of his fatigued troops, Tomali was not long 
in making up his mind how to proceed. Bagdad not only claimed 
to be the seat of learning, the theatre in which the renowned Al- 
raschid had reigned in glory, but it was a pearl of itself, on account 
of its immense commercial resources. 

While resting and preparing alternately for the conquest of the 
city, a mufti—grave, and full of wisdom—bowed himself to the 
ground in his presence. 

“Blest of the Prophet,” said the holy santon, “my master, 
Adelanac, is a sultan fierce as the whirlwind—terrible as death !”” 

“Well,” observed Tomali, ‘I shall give him a speedy oppor- 
tunity of trying his strength !” 

“ But,” continued the bowing mufti, “ he would not spill blood 
willingly, nor put out eyes as clear as thine—” 

“Put out myeyes! Really,” coolly remarked Tomali, “ before 
he makes the attempt, he must have them nearer!” 

“ Have a care,” exclaimed the mufti, ‘‘ when roused, the earth- 
quake stands in fear 

“T understand,” said Tomali, “that your master has but re- 
cently added to his jewels a pearl from Georgia.” 

“Tt may be true, great stranger prince—he takes, and no man 
dares to interfere.” 

“Yes, I dare, if he hath that which is unlawful. And if I go 
myself to the palace, the examination will be thorough.” 

The mufti was astonished at the presumption of the stranger 
chief. However, he carried back to the people an account of the 
interview ; he dared not utter the sentiment he felt—that the pasha 
had no common enemy at the gate. 

Tomali approached in martial array; the cavalry was magnifi- 
cent in its appointments, and the prancing horses seemed con- 
scious that their riders were inspired with a desire for new exploits. 
The dust was rising in clouds, like the vapor from a still lake in 
the morning sun, when the commotion of the populace reached 
the wing of the palace occupied by the ladies. 

The fair occupants of the harem had cauglit the alarm without, 
and from the closely latticed windows saw the volumes of floating 
sand, and occasionally the tips of the glittcring spears of Tomali’s 
active force. They neither knew who they were, nor from whence 
they came; but they had an instinctive dread, as the masses had 
throughout the city, of any unusual demonstrations from any 
source. If by any circumstance the pasha was affected in his offi- 
cial relations, they would, of course, become immediate sufferers ; 
as the winner in those despotic regions takes the stakes, as a miser 
clutches gold, without an apology. 

At that particular juncture, alarmed as they all were in the 
harem, Mourana went to her lordly husband almost unconsciously, 
and, woman-like, thought the safest way of securing her own 
safety, should a storm be gathering over the pasha, was to rouse 
his jealousy—which she did very effectually by simply stating the 
truth respecting an early attachment in the home of her adoration. 

Adelanac had but just thrown down the amber pipe, and heard 
a sentence from the idol of his eyes, when the shouts of men, the 
neighing of horses, the shrill tones of the bugle, and an assault 
upon the palace, follow each other in rapid succession. Bars gave 
way, the doors flew open, and in an instant more the stalwort 
troops had obtained complete possession of the pasha’s residence. 
One of the first acts on becoming master of the ancient Bagdad, 
was to examine the harem of the fallen pasha. Shocked by the 
rudeness of the marauding soldiery, and still more horror-stricken 
at the thought of being immediately transferred to the tent of the 
conqueror, the four wives concealed themselves as best they could. 
Escape, however, was impossible; and they saw nothing before 
them but misery or death. Tomali raised the veils of each in 
succession, in passing through the apartment. Mourana recog- 
nized his features, and swooned away unconsciously, overcome 
with the intensity of suppressed joy. Speedy efforts were resorted 
to by her companions to bring her back to consciousness. On 
opening her flashing eyes, the noble face of Tomali—for he was 
gazing at a wonder of loveliness—sent the blood coursing with 
increased momentum through its rounds. “ Tomali! Tomali!” 
screamed Mourana, throwing her white arms round his neck, as 
she would have greeted a brother, and again swooning, quite 
astonished the Georgian chief. By degrees Mourana became calm 
and self-possessed. 

“Come to me, prince! 
fairy of the cliff !” 

“Ah,” exclaimed Tomali, “you are either the returned spirit 
of Mourana, or a guardian angel who watched over her childhood, 
and know of the early vows we made !” 

Explanations soon followed—a happier couple never sat together 
upon adivan. He recounted to her the changes that had taken 
place since she was abducted ; the melancholy that preyed upon 
his spirit at her loss, and the resolves he had taken to be revenged 
on all mankind for the cruelty of the act. She in turn narrated 
the quickly told tale of her woes, showing that uncommon beauty 
is a misfortune, inasmuch as woman cannot resist the mandates 
of power in a despotic government, nor the eloquence of men 
when the heart is touched. 

Adelanac was brought into the presence of Tomali and Mou- 
rana., His teeth gnashed with madness and infuriated rage at the 
sight. ‘ Which would you prefer,” asked the victor, “ Bagdad 
and be pasha, yielding up Mourana, or keeping her, lose all else ?” 
He preferred Bagdad and power. “I prefer,” said Tomali, “my 
first love to all the kingdoms of the earth.” 

“ Bring in a Greek priest, for we are Christians;” exclaimed the 
hero. In an hour more they twain were one flesh. As the troops 
were departing, escorting the happy Georgians, Adelanac watched 
the slow retreat. “By Allah, I am miserable! What are my 
three wives who remain‘ Nothing. What is life without a bride 
in Bagdad 


Come and sit by the side of the little 
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[Written for Baliow’s Pictorial.) 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


BY HENRY WARD. 


Not of that bird of song I sing, 
Whore music wakes the genial spring, 
And fills the ear of night with strains 
That sweetly warble o’er the plains; 
But, of a maiden of the vale, 

The lovely Florence Nightingale!” 


Her home was in an Eden bower, 

Where many s blooming tree, and flower, 
And trellised vine, adorned the spot,— 
For hers was aye a high. born lot. 

Her girlhood days were bright and clear, 
With wealth and friends her hours to cheer; 
And books of learned lore, and lays 

Of tuneful bards of other days; 

And light through many an ancient grove 
Her fawnlike steps would often rove, 

In meditation deep and high,— 

For hers was like an angel's eye. 

If sickness in the poor man’s cot 
Brought woe upon his humble lot, 

Her steps were first to fleetly glide, 

Clos@ by the prostrate sufferer’s side ; 

Her hands were first the draught to pour, 
That might to health the sick restore; 
Her gentle voice, like music's power, 
Revived the patient, as a shower 

Of sweetly falling summer rain 

Revives the scorched and withered plain: 
Through England's every hill and dale, 
There's none like Fiorence Nightingale! 


Grim, froving war called forth to arms 
Brave men, who left their shops and farms 
To seek Crimea’s distant strand, 

Against the Russian hosts to stand. 

Gaunt famine stared them in the face; 
And, locked in winter’s cold embrace, 
Their manly forms, o’erpowered by frost, 
In restless agony were tost ; 

While from Sebastopol’s strong tower 
Came looming forth an iron shower 

Of whizzing balls and bursting shells, 

As if from flerce voleanic hells, 

Rank after rank, with thundering sound, 
Fast strewing o’er the frozen ground. 

But lo! a woman’s form was there, 

To save the wretched from despair; 

The cordial to their lips she pressed, 

With matchless skill their wounds she dressed ; 
Soothed all their pains, allayed their fears, 
And wiped away the hard-wrung tears: 
No courage could with hers compare, 

That ever martial legions bear. 

Who was that maid, with watching pale? 
°T was lovely Florence Nightingale! 


Her deeds shall live in every clime! 

Her praise be sung by bards sublime; 
Long as the love of goodness reigns, 

In hearts that grieve for human pains,— 
With pity melt for human woe,— 

That gladly would relief bestow; 

Nor, through eternity, shall fail 

The love for Florence Nightingale! 
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THE RECLAIMED HUSBAND. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 

A BEAUTIFUL opera-hood lay upon the sofa in Mrs. Atwell’s 
back parlor—Lizzie Blair particularly admired it; there was some- 
thing about the pattern so unique and becoming ; she would have 
one exactly like it, but where should she find it? Let us go with 
her in search of the one who knit it. 

Down in a neat alley, in a brick tenement, which was the abode 
of Charles Gates the blacksmith, up two flights of stairs, the cen- 
tre of which was covered with a narrow strip of hemp carpeting, 
upon which few soiled feet had ever walked, as you tapped at the 
door which led to the front room, you would be answered by the 
appearance of Mrs. Carnes, who knit opera-hoods for a living. No 
abject poverty met your eye—the furniture was timeworn but 
tidy, the stove was well polished, the curtains at the window were 
white, and the old-fashioned sofa was just covered with a piece of 
coarse patch, that wore such a rural aspect, the ground be- 
ing green and the boughs brown, upon which hundreds of little 
birds were perched, that we were carried back in our fancy to just 
such a spot of natural beauty that we left a few months ago, so 
that for the moment we forgot our errand, which was to purchase 
ahood. Mrs. Carnes wore a subdued and dignified air; there was 
something about her that bespoke of “better days,” and her con- 
versation soon evinced an intelligence such as we were unprepared 
to find before we entered the apartment. We had sapposed she 
was a widow, but as she opened her closet door, we espied a white 
hat upon the upper shelf. A pair of newly knit socks were pressed 
and hung over the chair by the stove. We took courage, and re- 
joiced that she had a fellow-helper in the midst of honest toils to 
sweeten the rough aspect of a poverty that shrank from observa- 
tion—for Mrs. Carnes uttered no word of complaint—she made 
no apologies for laboring—she made no allusion to any history of 
the heart, although the deep furrows, and the careworn look, and 
the emaciated hands, plainly spoke for her what she did not utter. 

Our young friend Lizzie soon began to inquire the price of four 
hoods—the cash price, she saiti, ought to be less than if she sold 
hem and was obliged to take her pay from the store. We were 


| jast two shillings of your due—would you allow me to add this to 
| my next week’s rent ? 


| Saturday.” 


| ceased to tread the pavement, and even the bright moon had 


sorry Lizzie thus haggled with the poor woman ; she was well able 
to pay any price demanded, and we were certain there were no 
deceptive appearances around us. Mrs. Carnes thought two dol- 
lars was the lowest estimate she could name—by calculation it | 
would thus give her four’ shillings only for the knitting, and to | 
work all the time she could find a whole day and evening for | 
a shilling, did not seem an unreasonable compensation. But | 
with all the part we took for Mrs. Carnes, Lizzie succeeded in 
purchasing her four hoods for two shillings apiece. Delighted 
with her purchase, she called, upon her return, on several of her 
friends, who were as delighted with the pattern, and all determined 
to invest two shillings at once for such a purchase. 

Let us look in upon Mrs. Carnes after Lizzie had gone. Her 
landlord was her next visitor. The rent for her room had been 
due a week. He was aman who demanded punctuality in payment. 

“T should have been able to meet your full demand this morn- | 
ing,” replied Mrs. Carnes, “‘ but my work has not yiclded me so 
much as I anticipated ; I have just sold four hoods for only a trifle | 
above what the material cost, and therefore I find myself lacking | 


It may be that I can secure a better cus- 
tomer, or find a little more time to defray the entire amount next 


‘Mrs. Carnes, my rule is, prompt pay and no running over 
accounts—I have seen the evil of waiting on tenants’ promises.. 
Your apartments here would command two shillings per weck 
more than I now receive ; but as you are an old tenant, I am wil- 
ling to let you remain, provided you continue prompt as formerly 
in discharging obligations. How is Carnes, your husband * Does 
he drink as badly as ever? Don’t he earn anything but what he | 
spends in liquor? if so, my advice is, get divorced ; never keep 
hold of an incumbrance, Mrs. Carnes, that don’t yield a good per | 
cent. You see if you were alone it would take only half as mach 
to live. A bad husband, ma’am, is a bad investment—that’s my | 
motto; now for the two shillings of arrearages. Here’s a Lit of | 
paper whereon to write the receipt; but stop—it’s a note directed 
to yourself—never has been opened—contains money—a fairy gift 
—a godsend, just to help out your rent—take it and read it.” 


“My pear Mapam,—I leave you all the contents of my purse, 
and regret it does not contain more. As the young lady has de- 
prived you of a fair equivalent for your labor, take these two dollars 
in lieu of what she has withheld ; and may God bless you !” 


Mrs. Carnes quivered with joy ; she returned thanks to the Great 
Giver of all in an ejaculatory petition. She paid her landlord, and 
went to work with a lighter heart. 

There was soon a great rush for the opera-hoods—“ they were 
so cheap and so tasteful,” but Mrs. Carnes could not afford them | 
upon Lizzie Blair’s terms—it was less than she obtained at the | 
wholesale price from the storekeeper, and as the article could not 
be obtained with so pretty a finish elsewhere, most of the ladies 
came to her terms at once. 

In order to meet the storekeeper’s demand and to supply her 
own customers, there were no leisure moments left for Mrs. Carnes. 
Early and late she was found at her knitting—at midnight, when 
all the lamps in the street were extinguished, and all busy feet had 


shaded herself in a fleecy cloud, a little taper was still burning near 
the cold ashes of the stove, and hands stiffened by exposure to 
former toil were plying the task, while a listening ear was trying 
to catch the footfall of him who might return maddened by excess, 
or weakened by the outward and inward conflict that his reprobate 
life occasioned him. It is just midnight; the clock strikes one. 
What a knell! its vibration goes to the very heart of that lonely 
workwoman ; she finds amidst her reflections that she has insensibly 
accomplished her task ; still she sits ; her fingers aro still, but sleep 
comes not; she is still a patient watcher, and as she meditates in 
her dreumy solitude, a bright hope sometimes flashes acress her. 
She believes the benediction of Heaven rests upon the trusting 
soul; she is not too weary to pray; sheis not too forlorn to inter- 
cede for the erring one who is wandering in the paths of trans- 
gression ; she is not so heart-stricken as to forget that He who 
causes us to pass through dark passages, can illumine the soul so 
that light may come out of gloom ; and while she thus pleads, so 
intense has become her supplication, that she hears not the stealthy 
footstep that gently opens the door that stands ajar to welcome in 
the husband of her brighter days, and it is not till a kiss is im- 
pressed upon that aching brow, that she recognizes his approach. 

The pleadings of friends, the power of remorse, the change of 
outward condition, the hand of poverty, and the cold look of neg- 
lect, all had been withstood, but the intense emotions which that 
wife’s prayer had awakened could not be smothered ; they burst 
through the fumes of liquor, the madness of sacrificing the last 
cent at the gaming-table, the jovial shouts of boon companions, 
the solitary return to the home he had forfeited, and a new impulse 
to return to himself came over his wasted nature. He made 
promises, he took pledges, he vowed a surrender of all that had 
cheated, blinded, and made of him a despicable slave of appetite, 
and his suffering wife only hoped—she dared not trust to such 
weakness—she only knew that all things were possible. 

A large pile of hoods lay finished upon Mrs. Carnes’s work- 
table—the boy delegated by the storekeeper to take them stood at 
the door, and thrust a note into Mrs. Carnes’s hand. It ran thus; 


“ Mrs. Cannes,—With the execution of this work I shall have 
no need of your fature services. I understand that you are sup- 
plying the market with the articles you furnish me at a far less 
rate then I can sell them. A young lady boastingly exhibited to 
me last evening the purchase of a single one for two shillings less 
than is my wholesale price. I do not choose to employ those who 
undersell me for the sake of realizing the ready cash. The goods 
that you have taken from me have always been sold you at a small 
profit, in return. I had hoped a sense of honor weuld have pre- 


vented you from wishing to monopolize a trade for which I was 


securin 
compelled from this time to withdraw. 

If Mrs. Carnes had not already been cheered by a hope that her 
husband would return to the ways of industry and temperance, to 
have had this last resource taken from her thus unexpectedly, she 
would have sunk beneath the shock ; bat we rarely find that the 
‘trusting heart becomes wholly despairing—some prop is left us— 
Heaven smiles in mercy, and we are sustained. 

But what had she done? Was her honor rightfally impeached ? 
Had she not a right to farnish these prodacts of her labor to oth- 
erst Nothing was ever said by which such restriction was lad 
upon her. She had accomplished more labor than was then called 
for—had she not a right to dispose of it? Mrs. Carnes did not 
understand the laws of trade as did her employer, and had he stip- 
ulated his terms in the beginning as now, she was the last person 
who would have transgressed any honorable principle. The boast- 
ful, miserly Lizzie had thas done a wrong to herself by withhold- 
ing @ fair price for her hood ; then she had inflicted another upon 
the workwoman by holding up her trade as a precedent upon 
which they could be supplied, and last of all, she had anwittingly 
joked the very person who employed Mrs. Carnes upon her cheap 
purchase ; this had so incensed him as to cause him to withhold 
further employment. We thus see the train of evils that a miserly 
spirit and a thoughtless demeanor inflicts upon its possessor. 

Mrs. Carnes was thrown out of employment, and this made a 
fresh appeal to the stout frame of him who should have ever been 
her protector to keep his earnest resolves for amendment. Joseph 
Carnes went to work all the more readily that he so pitied the 
distress of his wife. The joy that his return to healthful activity 
awakened, cheered him yet more in his labors; he resisted temp- 
tation by keeping aloof from his old companions, and associating 
only with such mechanics as were industrious and frugal, so that 
the landlord who so harshly pleaded with Mrs. Carnes for a di- 
vorce, “really thought her husband would again make something 


‘arun,’ thereby affording you employment that I am 
& Co.” 


| of a man,” and now they were doing so well he felt he must add a 


little drawback by nearly doubling his amount of rent. This, 
however, only opened the way for removal to a better tenement, 
the first quarter of which was cheerfully paid by Lizzie’s friend 
who left the note upon the table; while, as a trifling compensation 
for the reckless manner in which she deprived Mrs. Carnes of her 
livelihood, Lizzie bestowed her new year’s contribution upon Mrs. 
Carnes, adding, “if I did an evil, good has certainly resulted 
therefrom ; for who knows but by my agency your husband is re- 
claimed?” Still her motive would not justify the act, and we still 
adhere to the sound old maxim, “ we should never do evil for the 
good which may follow.” 


We frequently look in upon Mr. and Mrs. Carnes. He labors 


| constantly, and her toil is unremitted still; she is profitably en- 


gaged upon nice needlework, and we really think those deep far- 
rows are wearing ont of her face, as with a tranquil look she 
assures mc she believes she was never so happy before, only she 


| rejoices with trembling. 


A reclaimed husband! whose fire blazes so brightly, whose wife 
performs her task so lightly, whose prayers are so earnest that he 
may not be led into temptation! In that parlor there is a set of 
new furniture—it cost not half as much as the small diamond ring 
that adorns many a fair maiden’s finger; yet no drawing-room 
that contains the choicest specimens of foreign fabric has such 
pleasing associations connected with it as the humble parlor of 
Joseph Carnes, who sits reading the parable of the prodigal son, 
while his wife quickens the pace of her needie that she may wipe 
the moisture from her eyes. 


SUBTERRANEAN FISH. 

Fish, notwithstanding they have the ocean all to themselves, are 
frequently found making subterranean explorations. In the low 
lands of the Mississippi valley, near the coast, there are “ quaking 
prairies,” where cattle are pastured, and where you may fancy 
yourself far inland, yet if you pierce anywhere through the turf to 
the depth of two feet, you will find sea-fish swimming about, which, 
through subterranean watery channels have made their way from 
the Gulf in search of food. We hear of eyeless fish in the dark 
recesses of the Mammoth Cave, which proves that they accom 
date themselves to their circumstances—where eyes are useless 
they dispense with them! Fish have also been brought up from 
great depths through Artesian weils. At San Jose, Cal., fish were 
taken from an Artesian well, resembling bass, though very small. 
They probably come from subterranean lakes.—Chnstian Freeman. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


BALLOU’'S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


E by the unprecedented success which this popular Monthly has 
met with. and the rapidity with which it has increased its circulation, the pro- 
rietor nas resolved to make it still more worthy of the patronage of the public. 
That this admirable work is 4 MIRACLZ OF CHEAPNESS, is admicted by every one, 
containing, as it does one Aundred pages of reading matter in each number 
being more thaa any of the $3 a:agazines. and forming two volumes a yesr, of 
six handred pages each, or twelve Aundred pages of reading matter per annum, 
for ONE DOLLA! 

Ba..ov 8 is printed with new type, upon fine white paper, 
and its matter is carefully compiled and arranged by the hands of the editor 
and proprietor, who has been known to the public as connected with the Bos- 
ton press for sixteen years. Its pages contain 


NEWS, TALES. POEMS, STORIES OF TITE SEA, SKETCILES, MISCEL- 
LANY, ADVENTURES, BIOGRAPHIES, WIT AND HUMOR, 


from the best and most popular writers in the country. It is also spiced with 

a record of the notable events of the times, of peace and war. of discoveries 

and improvements occurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
jon for a leisure moment or hour anywhere, at home or abroad, each mum- 
being complete in itsel/. 

No sectarian subjects are admitted into its pages; there are enovgh contro- 
versial publications, each devoted to its peculiar sect or clique. Tis work is 
intended for THK MALLION, north or south, east or west, and is filled to the 
brim each month with chaste, popular and graphic miscellany, just such as 
any father, brother or friecd would placeiv 1¢ hands ofa family circle. It is 
in all its departments, fresh and origins and, what it purports to be, the 


cheapest magazine in the world. 
‘any person enclosing one dollar to tue proprietor, as below, shall receive 


the for one year; or a) person sending us cight subscribers and 
eight dollars, at one time, shall r-ceive a copy gratis. 
m.M BALLUU. Publisher and Proprietor 
Corn of Tremont and Browfi id Sts., Boston, Mars. 
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HAMMATT BILLINGS. 

The accompan portrait of this eminent artist 
was drawn for us Mr. Hill, from  daguerre- 
otype by Messrs. Whipple & Black, of this city. We 
have so often enriched our columns with the produc- 
tions of Mr. ome pencil, that our subscribers will 


naturally feel ified at the opportunity of forming 
cn hi stranger could sha 
ce at 
keen and eyes without decidin rat once up- 
on his . has a hight intellectual head 
and ex ion. The “ Pictorial” contained some 
of his and we specimen of 


which, the view of National Capitol, adorns our 
t number. The “ Battle of New Orleans,” the 
‘Deck of the Constitution,” the “ Battles of Chapul- 
tepec and Buena Vista,” and the large sleighing scene, 
are felicitous examples of his versatility, grace and 
breadth of handling. For more than sixteen years Mr. 
Billings has exercised the profession of a designer, and 
during all that time his pencil has been in constant de- 
mand. Fora portion of this period he was also en- 
gaged as an architect, and the church in Bedford Street, 
opposite the High School, so much admired for its ex- 
quisite simplicity, symmetry and proportion, is from 
one of his designs. As a designer on wood he is with- 
out 8 rival in this country, and only one English artist, 
Gilbert, can compare with him. e do not mean by 
this that there are not artists who cultivate specialities, 
who might not surpass Mr. Billings in their particular » 
lines, such as marine drawings, or architecture, 
but we know of no one who draws so many things so oS SS 
well. He is always at home, whatever be the subject SS! 
on which he is called to exercise his pencil. He has . 
illustrated a great many books, and always acceptably. 
He has studied nature and art in all their various man- 
ifestations, and is well versed in natural history, an- 
tiquities, history, the botany of various countries, in 
everything in short, which can be made of service in his 
profession. Perhaps his forte is in the drawing and 
grouping of the human figure. All his figures have a 
naturalness and correctness on whatever scale they are 
drawn, and whether combined in small or large groups, dik , 
they are effective. His purely ideal 
tions show a delicate fancy that would raise him to ILLIN 
highest rank as an artist if he chose te add color to ee - 
PRIZE MEDAL OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

At the great Parisian ‘‘ Exposition Universelle,” just closed, 
two medals were awarded to the Hamilton Woolen Company, 
for printed de laines and cashmeres, and to the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company, for tickings, denims, cotton flannels, drillings 
and sheetings manufactured by them. As the manufacture of 
de laines has hitherto been a French speciality, it is no little tri- 
umph for an American corporation to compete successfully in 
Paris with the printed fabrics of the country. The astonishment 
of the French manufacturers was very great when they learned 
that the American fabrics were sold at a less price per yard than 
it cost them to print their goods. We are indebted to Messrs. 
Gardner Brewer & Co., for the loan of these medals, from which 
the drawings were made for the engravings on this page. They 
are very beautifully executed. The face has a correct profile like- 
ness of Napoleon III., while the obverse contains the imperial 
arms of France in the centre, surrounded by those of twenty na- 
tions, among which the American arms occupy & conspicuous and 
honorable position. The American exhibitors came off trium- 

‘aris is in the fine arts, and 

purely ornamental works, made but an insignificant figure 
—and this might have been ex These arts are the result 
of centuries of luxury and civilization, and can only exist in per- 
fection where the finest models are to be obtained. But in those 
branches of mechanics and manufactures which have utility for 
their basis, the United States took the lead, and more medals were 
awarded to American exhibitors, in proportion to their numbers, 
than to those of any other nation. Thus, both in France and in 
England, the true genius of our country has at last been mani- 

recognized. 


fested and 


open house” means, until travelled in the South. 

he wayfarer is never at loss for a shelter in any of 
the Southern States. In many of them, in the rural 
districts, such things as hotels and taverns are unknown. 
You find yourself a welcome guest wherever you may 
chance to draw rein, for southern hospitality embraces 
all men in its generous circle. The servants seem to 
share the disposition of their masters and mistresses, 
and vie with each other in ministering to the wants of 
the guests. And if such be the treatment of mere 
strangers—how delightful must be the tone of socicty 
among intimates and friends. In some favored regions 
of the old world we are saddened with the reflection 
that “all save the spirit of man is divine,” but in our 
favored southern land we find that the sunshine of the 
skies has awakened a similar warmth and brightness in 
the hearts of its people. The hospitality to which we 
have referred above, is one of the results of that feel- 
ing of independence so universal among rural land- 
holders. ‘The man who stands upon his own soil,” 
says Edward Everett, “who feels by the laws of the 
land in which he lives—he is the rightful and exclusive 
owner of the land which he tills, is, by the constitution 


— 


not easily imbibed from 
source. He 
, Other things being 


to the sky. It is the 
space on which the gen- 
eration moves in_ its 
round of duties, and he 
feels himself connected 


: 252 BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
THE PLANTER’S HOME. 
The southern scene shown in the oe 
graving is from a design drawn for us . Hill 
oY nature. The sketch was made in and is so 
‘ though, as the eject to : 
engraving as su & private 
: residence, we do not fee at liberty to mention names. 
. The house is pretty and unpretend piazza and 
ve of the “ sun- 
ny South.” roe of ts collect- 
\, —- with baskets of cotton they have just 
the fields, serves to localize the scene, 
6 a On right is a p of saddle-horses which have 
borne some of the plantar’ frends on a visit to his hos. 
pitable mansion. is no feature of southern life 
foreigner and not particularly ial to our coun 
than the frankness and of the 
southern country gentlemen and their families. Such 
: a thing as coldness and reserve are utterly unknown 
there, and the name of stranger, instead of exciting 
suspicion and distrust, is a title to consideration and at- 
tention. No one can fully appreciate what “ keepi 
Z 
wu” 

NS Amoskeag POLY 

PRIZE MEDAL. 

drawing. can of our nature, under 

exceed the mingled pre- > = = wholesome influence, 

wood. effect is al- 

ways good, and there is \ 6 ' ual, more stron 

however, is the | his parents are laid, and 

we suppose, of lo Au where he shall repose. 

aptitude. Mr. Billings of the deepest fountains 
design for the colossal of the heart—life-springs 

a monument at Plymouth ; of a fresh, healthy and 

5 shows true genius. A SOUTHERN PLANTERS HOME IN ALABAMA. generous character. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The contents of this favorite weekly paper—which is ot the 
mammoth size—is entirely original. Its circulation far exceeds that 
of any other miscellaneous journal in the United States. 


THE FOUNDLING: or, The Homicide of Hasichurst. A Tale 
: Mrs. 


THE ODALISQUE; or, The Carcanet of Pearls—A story by M. V. St. Leon. 


THE LOVER’S LEAP—A tale by Maonice Sruinossr. 
LOVE AND PRIDE: or, The Bellows-Mender of Lyons. The original plot of 
Bulwer’s celebrated Play of ‘The Lady of Lyons.” Trensiated from the 


French, by Wuuas C. Foster. 
MOUSAN THE MISER—an Eastern story, by Da. J. V. C. Surra. 


THE MERCHANT’S APPRENTICE: or, No Salary the First Year. By 
Sitvanus Coss, Jn. 


Hiitorials, N Poetry, Wit and Humor, and Miscellaneous Reading. Com- 
prising forty columas of fresh and original matter. 


For sale at all of the Periodical Depots for five cents per copy, 


or $2 per annum. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


One copy of Tae Frac, and one copy of the Picroriat, 
when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 


Fientino sy Measurs.—The usual place of resort for Dub- 
lin ducllists was called the “ Fifteen Acres.” An Irish attorney, 
in penning a challenge, thought, most likely, that ho was drawing 
a lease, and invited his antagonist to meet him at the “place 
called ‘ Fifteen Acres,’ be the same more or less.” 
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Cats anp Men.—We are informed by the Post, that some men 
are like cats. You may stroke the fur the right way for years, 
and will hear nothing but purring; but accidentally tread on the 
tail, and all memory of former kindness is forgotten. We regard 
this as a libel on pussy, however. 


Equine Mortatity.—More than a thousand deaths above the 
average mortality, have occurred among the horses of New York, 
since January, owing to the hard travel in the streets. Peace to their 
manes! They must be decidedly horsetile to the city government. 


Miss Apevarpe Par.iiirs.—This favorite of Boston has been 
winning a harvest of operatic laurels in New York; she deserves 
them well. 


Foxr.—The Misses Fox are said to have realized a fortune by 
their spiritual rapping demonstrations. 


SPLINTERS. 


+++» When the new English 23,000 ton steamer makes her first 
voyage safely, wo will “ tell it to the marines.” 

.++. A French company is going into Lake Superior copper 
mining—putting their oars into our ores. 

«++» Tie a tight bandage round the leg above the knee and you 
will stop the cramp. Ne quid melius. 

«+++ The affair of Col. Garland is still the talk at New Orleans. 
He came very near effecting his escape. 

+++» Peculation is becoming one of the most fashionable sins 
of the day—for fashion controls both crime and dress. 

-»+. Braham, the singer, was named Abraham, and sunk the 
Jew by dropping the A. 

«+++ The legislative council of Canada has authorized an act 
to allow money lenders any rate of interest. 

+++. Some rogues lately made an illegal entry at the U. S. 
custom-house at Apalachicola—but got no booty. 

+++. The army in the Crimea have subscribed more than 
$20,000 to the Nightingale fund—very liberal of them. 

+++» Last winter they had races on snow-shoes in Canada. We 
began to think snow-shoes were a “ fixed fact.” 

-+++ Professor Morse has withdrawn his name from the list of 
projectors of the Transatlantic Telegraph Company. 

+++» The women’s rights movement has reached England— 
the women having petitioned for a change of property laws. 

+++« The late Marshal Paskiewitch had received more military 
decorations than any other man in Europe. 

+++» Faustin I. uses the Napoleonic style. He says: “ Hay- 
tiens! be calm! your emperor watches over you!” 

+++» A member of the British parliament lately “ supposed they 
had read that popular romance, Macaulay’s History.” 

+++. Alexander Dumas’s palace of Monte Christo is now occu- 
pied by a dashing and prodigal actress. 

+++» A lady or a man in woman’s clothes on Long Island lately 
attempted to shoot a tax collector. 

+++» The first Christian Sikh clergyman has just been ordained 
in British India—Rev. Daoud Singh. 

+++» It is said that the lightning cannot injure a railroad train 
while there is a conductor on board. 

+++» Jenny Lind lately sung to an orchestral accompaniment 
of six hundred performers—a nice little band. 

+++ The English go to the opera to sleep, the French to talk, 
the Germans to dream, and Americans to listen. 

+++» Miss Bremer has been getting up another story. She will 
end by living in the garret, perhaps. 

+++ Women should never whistle, throw stones at cows, run 
foot-races, or climb garden fenees. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 

Were a merchant to despatch a ship laden with a valuable cargo 
on a foreign voyage, without effecting an insurance on her freight, 
he would be regarded as ignorant of the first principles of business. 
Yet there are many chances in favor of the ship’s arriving safely 
at her destined port. A shipwreck may or may not happen ; and 
a merchant who has a fleet afloat may, without any challenge of 
his judgment, confide the safety of all to the doctrine of chance. 
Bat it is different with human lives. Death is the lot of all; and 
we know not at what hour the dread messenger will serve his 
summons. If, therefore, any means is presented by which men 
may guard those who are dependent on them from poverty and 
destitution, in the event of death, it would seem to be the bounden 
duty of all to embrace it. This means is afforded by the life 
insurance companies, and is one of the blessings of modern 
civilization. 

The advantages offered by the insurance of lives address them- 
selves to a large portion of the community, embracing not only 
those of humble means, but those who are comparatively in afflu- 
ent circumstances. The poor man, by laying aside a small por- 
tion of his earnings—so small as not to be felt even—may, in the 
event of his death, secure to his industrious family an amount of 
property in ready cash, which he could not attain by any other 
method. More than this, the consciousness of having provided 
for those who are dearer to him than life, will give a vigor to his 
exertions, and an clasticity to his spirits, which will far more than 
offset any pecuniary exertion that the payment of the premium 
may exact. 

But it is not only the poor who are favorably affected by this 
method of providing against the chances of death. Take the caso 
of a young man embarked in business, whose family is in the 
enjoyment of every comfort, and who, for that very reason, would 
feel more severely a reverse of fortune than those born to poverty. 
Such a man would not assuredly miss the diversion from his 
capital of that portion of his income which would insure his life 
for a generous amount! In view of the acknowledged fact that 
not 97 per cent. of those embarked in mercantile affairs attain a 
competence, is it not incumbent on the merchant and trader to 
secure for his family a sum of money sufficient to place them above 
want, and which will be paid to them immediately, in the event of 
death, free from all delays and contingencies? Experience has 
proved that the commencement of a life insurance, is the com- 
mencement of a fortune; the moral influence exerted by the act 
stimulates the insurer to that amount of enlightened exertion 
which rarely fails to command success. 

A life insurance, if beneficial to the friendless, is equally so to 
those who have friends willing to aid them in starting in life, but 
requiring that security for their advances which a life insurance 
policy affords. Pages might be written, and columns of facts 
adduced, to substantiate our position in logic and figures, but the 
theory and the practical effect of the system are thoroughly under- 
stood, as is shown by the number of insurance companies in exist- 
ence in this country. Among those most deserving of confidence, 
is the Berkshire Life Insurance Company, of Pittsfield, Mass., of 
which Ex-Governor Briggs is president. This company has a 
guaranteed capital of $100,000, one half of which was paid in 
when they commenced operations, a board of officers and directors 
composed of the most reliable men, and is conducted on the 
mutual system. We have had occasion lately to examine the sta- 
tistics of their operations, and have no hesitation in declaring our 
perfect confidence in the stability, fairness and promptness of the 
company. Their records afford satisfactory proof of what we 
have advanced, and we know of no office worthier of the sttention 
of those who have made up their minds as to the propriety of 
insuring their lives. The Boston office is at No. 8 Webster Bank 
Building, and Frederick J. Foss is agent for Boston and vicinity. 


Hotr’s Patent Hanp-Stamp.—We have been shown this ex- 
ceedingly convenient machine, which is made of all sizes, for 
stamping business cards, seals, etc. It is portable and simple in 
its construction, and performs its work as neatly as a printing- 
press. It is self-inking, and will print two hundred impressions 
without renewing the ink. It is the best contrivance of the kind 
we have ever seen. 


> 


Tue Crors or 1855.—The total value of the vegetable pro. 
ducts, and of the animals raised in this country, during the last 
year, amounted to $2,707,000,000; and the next year, if Provi- 
dence favors us, the yield will be largely increased. Well may 
farmers and graziers hold up their heads. 


+ 


Conversation.—The art of eonversation—for it is an art—is 
not sufficiently cultivated in this country. Lively conversation 
triumphs over even deformity in the speaker. Curran said of the 
homely Madame de Staecl, that she had the “power of talking 
herself into a beauty.” 
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Sream versus Muscie.—The laborers on the wharves of our 
city are violently opposed to steam-machinery for discharging 
cargoes of vessels. 


Isaac C. Pray.—This gentleman, well known as an editor and 
author, in Boston, is now prompter and actor at Laura Keene’s 
“ Varieties,” in New York. 

A Wonpsr.—The emperor of Austria is about to pardon 
political offenders of 1848. Can Austria be so gencrous ? 


CarTix.—There are $8,000,000 worth of cattle in Indiana—so 
that every one can take a horn there. 


UNITED STATES CAPITOL, AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 

We present, on pages 248 and 249 of the present number, the 
magnificent view of the Capitol at Washington, which we prom- 
ised in our last issue, and we hesitate not to ask our readers 
whether it does not fulfil our pledges. It is from the pencil of 
Mr. Billings, and has that broad artistic effect which he knows so 
well how to impart to his designs. He has brought before us the 
capitol as it will appear when the new extensions are entirely com- 
pleted—a noble structure, worthy in the purity of its material, 
white marble, the chasteness of its design and its grandeur, to be 
the seat of the legislature of this great republic. It was fitting 
that the capitol should grow with our growth, strengthen with our 
strength, and be enriched with our wealth. 

Our magnificent pieture, which framed and glazed, will be an 
ornament to any American drawing-room, conveys, of course, a 
clearer idea of the building, than any dry description can give. 
The extension of the capitol consists of two wing buildings placed 
at the north and south ends of the old structure, at the distance of 
forty-four feet from it, with connecting corridors. Each building 
is 142 feet 8 inches front from north to south, by 238 feet 10 inch- 
es deep from east to west, exclusive of the porticoes and steps. 
The corridors consist of passages from the centre building to the 
wings with outside colonnades, the entire width of each corridor 
being 56 feet 8 inches. The whole extent of the buildings from 
north to south will be 751 feet 4 inches; and the greatest width 
from east to west, 324 feet—the area of ground covered being 
more than three and a half acres. A very conspicuous feature in 
the picture is the great dome which adds so much to the effect of 
the pile of architecture. This is of iron and is quite a triumph 
of art. The architect of the capitol is Thomas U. Walter, who 
has given proof of the highest ability in the execution of his work. 


Encouisn Focs.—The fogs of England have at all times been 
the complaint of foreigners. Gondomar, the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, when some one who was going to Spain waited on him to 
know if he had any commands, replied : “ Only my compliments 
to the sun, whom I have not seen since I came to England.” 
Carracioli, the Neapolitan minister, used to say the only ripe fruit 
he had ever seen in England was roasted apples, and he told 
George II. he preferred the moon of Naples to the sun of England. 

Granp Exuisition.—The exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association to be held in Faneuil and 
Quincy Halls, from the 10th to the 27th of September in the 
coming autumn, bids fair, from present appearances, to eclipse all 
the preceding exhibitions. 


+ 


Business.—The spring business has opened with great activity 
—the stagnation caused by the severity of the past winter having 
given place to redoubled energy and enterprise, now that the chan- 
nels of intercommunication are re-opened. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Vinton, Dr. William H. M. Howard to Mrs. Jane 
Waterford, both of Bradford, Vt.; by Rev. Mr. Thompson, Mr. William Alex- 
ander Norris to Mrs. Martha Gardner; by Kev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Knowles 
Sparrow to Miss Harriet E. ony by Rev. Mr. Stickney. Mr. John Hammond 
to Mrs. Mary Ann Hickey; by Rev. Mr. Mason, Mr. Albert F. Hail to Miss 
Kate Baldwin; by Kev. Mr. Porter, Mr. Rufus Brown to Miss Elizabeth B. 
Burnham.—At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Mudge, Mr. Fox Dinsmore, of Bart- 
lett, N. H., to Miss Maria Williams.—At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Anderson, Mr. 
C. Dunning, of Charlestown. to Miss Eleanor McDonald.—At Salem. by 
Rev. Mr. Carlton, Mr. Richard G. Tucker to Miss Hannah Griffith, of Marble- 
head.— At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Cravens. Mr. William H. Doe to Miss Pamelia 
Hanson.— At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Pike, Mr. John P. Boyd to Miss De- 
borah Bowen.—At Plymouth, by Rev. Mr. Kimball, Mr. John Oldham, of 
Kingston, to Miss Margaret Bearce.— At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Faunce, Mr. 
John Gunn to Miss Jane P. Hays.—At Oakham, by Rev. Mr. Kimball, Mr. 
George Ash to Miss Martha 8. Wilber.—At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Richardson, 
Mr. James Duly to Miss Cynthia Sargent.—At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Maltby 
Mr. Charles A. Monroe to Miss Candis E. Palmer. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Major Samuel Lynes, 68; Mr. Horace Kezar, 22; Miss Catherine 
C. Cullinan, 25; Mr. George Lovejoy, 57; Mrs. Sarah Todd, 22; Mrs. Eliza, 
widow of the late Mr. William Dehon; Miss Martha Harrison, 62; Mr. John V. 
Low, 66; Mrs. Mary Ann Farrel), 60; Miss Mary Talbot, 20; Mr. Edwin Strong, 
24.—At Charlestown, Paul Willard, Esq., 65; Mr. Jacob Pearson, 65 —At Rox- 
bury, I*aac Davis, Esq., 87; Mr. Keziah Robinson, 67; Mr. William N. Hud- 
son, 63.—At Watertown, Mrs. Mary W. Derby, 53; Mrs. Harriet A., wife of 
Rev Samuel H. Kiddel, 47.—At Medford, Mrs. Louisa H. Eells, 42.—At Dor- 
chester, Mrs. Eunice Shepard, 60.—At Lexington, Mr. Edward Harris, 75.—At 
Salem, Mr. Samuel R. Blaisdell, 47; Mre. Mary Andrews, 81; Mr. George Au- 
— Southward, 29; Mr. George Hodges, 56; Mre. Hannah Stimpson. 44.— 

t Plymouth, Mr. Reuben Peterson, 74.—At Quiney, Mr. Zebadiah Williams, 
83.—At Lynn, Widow Sarah Collins, 68; Mr. Nehemiah Hudson, 42.—At New- 
buryport, Miss Elizabeth 8. Adams, 28 —At Marblehead, Mrs. Mary Rowley 
81.—At Woburn, Mr. Samuel Wilson, 36.—At East Walpole, Mr. Nathaniel 
Polleys, 70; Mrs. Hannah G. Ellis, 75.—At Fall River, Mr. Israel Smith, 84.— 
At Madrid, Me., Mr. Joel Pelton, a revolutionary pensioner, 103. 
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tales, sketches and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the cream of 
the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Mach paper is beautifully illustrated with numerous accurate engravings, b. 
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and of men and manners, altogether making a paper entirely original in this 
country. Its contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
AN ASPIRATION. 


BY HEDDARD. 


Lead on, lead on, 0 thought, nor pause 
Wherever thought can climb or bound, 
There surely cannot be the cause 
Of half the fll that here is found; 
Bach wind that passes seems to sigh 
A requiem o'er some hope that’s flown, 
Each flower that blooms, speaks to my eye 
Of sweets less lasting than their own; 
Then on, lead on, 0 weary thought, 
Up from this world exulting soar, 
Till thou hast found the long, long sought, 
A realm where storms are known no more. 


Speed on, speed on—‘' through endless space 
In this cold world, for thee, no more 
Is found a fitting resting-place— 
That dream, poor, foolish thought, is o'er! 
On—till in that bright land afar, 
Where false ones never enter in, 
Where all the blood-washed spirits are, 
And those who've never dreamed of sin— 
The idol of this heart you've met, 
Then, trembling in the holiest prayer, 
O tell her how she’s worshipped yet, 
And how I long to meet her there! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 


THE LADY'S VIGIL. 


BY EVA MILFORD. 

Ir was a raw, chilly, uncomfortable evening in November; the 
air had been all day filled with a cold mist, which, as night drew 
in, changed to a sullen, steady rain. Mrs. Lincoln stirred the soft 
coal fire, threw on another lump, and then going to the window, 
marmured: ‘I wonder why William don’t come home.” Just 
then the door leading from the kitchen opened, and a tidy-looking 
girl, putting in her head, addressed her mistress : 

“Mrs. Lincoln, there is a beggar man and his boy in the 
kitchen ; will you step out and see them ?” 

“Certainly,”” answered the kind lady, hastening out. “ Not 
even a dog ought to be out to-night, much less ill-clad and ill-fed 
human beings.” 

Marmuring the latter part of this sentence to herself, Mrs. Lin- 
coln entered her comfortable kitchen, and cast a compassionate but 
scrutinizing glance at the two beggars, who still stood near the 
door. Her quick eye soon discerned, in spite of the tattered and 
insufficient clothing, marks of refinement and embarrassment, 
which convinced her they were not of that class of professional and 
brazen beggars, for whom it is so hard to feel sympathy. 

** Good evening ; sit down by the fire, old man,” said she, kindly. 
“* You look quite wet and cold.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the father ; “my poor boy and I am indced 
wet and cold, hungry and homeless, but till this moment we have 
never begged.” And atremor in the old man’s voice put the 
stamp of truth upon what he had said. 

“ Well,” answered the young lady, cheerily, “we can soon 
remedy some of these misfortunes; and I am very glad if this is 
your first experiment in asking help, that you gave me the oppor- 
tunity of relieving you. Come, Hannah,” continued she, “ pile 
on more wood to the fire, and bring the cold meat and bread, and 
the pie which was cut at dinner-time. I see that you have made 
some tea; you can pour that out for the iittle boy and his father, 
and make some more for us.” 

Hannah bustled about, and in a short time had prepared a com- 
fortable meal, to which she invited the old man to sit down, which, 
after a look of thanks to his kind hostess, he willingly did. 

Just as Mrs. Lincoln was trying to frame a question which 
might lead the old man to speak of the causes which had so re- 
duced him, the front door opened, then closed with a bang, and 
the sound of masculine footsteps was to be heard in the entry. 

“ Ah, ’tis William!” said the lady, moving towards the door 
opening from the kitchen to the hall; but before she reached it, it 
was thrown back, and the master of the house entered with a 
dripping umbrella in his hand. 

“ Here, Hannah,” said he, “take this umbrella and put it in the 
sink, or carry it out in the woodhouse. Good evening, Mary,” 
continued he, turning to his wife. “ What are you doing out 
heret The parlor is unlighted, and you know I always like to 
sec a lamp there when I come home.” 

“I know, dear,” said the wife, gently, and not-noticing his fret- 
ful and complaining tone. “I was just going to light the solar- 
lamp, when this poor man came in, and I was telling Hannah 
about some supper for him and his little boy.” 

“ Beggars, eh?” said Mr. Lincoln, sharply, and turning to the 
old man, who had risen, and now stood with his head meekly 
bowed down. “ Well, sit down, eld man, and finish your supper, 
and then be off. I can’t harbor tramps here over night!” 

“ Certainly, sir,” answered the old man, promptly. “I will go 
as soon as this poor child is rested and warm; but it goes very 
hard, sir, to be called a beggar and a tramp, when until this even- 
ing I have never asked for crumb or shelter. But I will go.” 


“ Wait until I speak to you again,” said Mrs. Lincoln, softly, as 
she followed her husband to the parlor. 
“Come, Mary,” said the latter, crossly, as she entered, “if you 
are not too much taken up with that impudent old beggar out 
. there, I wish you would come and give me some tea.” 
“ Certainly, dear,” answered Mary, sweetly, but very sadly. 
She poured out the tea and handed it to her husband; then 


brought a pair of slippers, which had been warming by the fire, 
and placed them beside him, saying : 

“Your boots look wet, William—will you not take them off? 
And here is your dressing-gown by the fire.” 

“Thank you, Mary,” said Mr. Lincoln, accepting the offered 
comforts, and speaking more kindly. 

His wife waited a moment in hopes that he would make some 
remark which would lead to the subject of which her mind was 
full; but finding that her husband was relapsing into a gloomy 
reverie, she said, in an anxious and gentle voice : 

“ Those poor people in the kitchen, William—yonu will not turn 
them out in such a storm as it is to-night, will you? Hark to the 
dash of the rain!” 

“Rain, or no rain, Mary,” answered Mr. Lincoln, angrily, “I 
am not going to have my house laid open to a couple 6f thieves— 
yes, and marauders, and houseburners, for aught I know! I tell 


| you, I wouldn’t go to bed and leave them here for twenty dollars !” 


“But William, dear,” rejoined the wife, timidly, “if I should 
sit up all night in this room, with the kitchen door ajar, there 
could be no danger ; and I am very willing to do that.” 


The husband stared a moment incredulously at his gentle wife, 
and then answered, impatiently : 

“O, well, if you have set your heart upon their staying, I sup- 
pose nothing will make you easy but just that; so sit up, if you 
choose. But if you make yourself sick by it, don’t ask me to pity 
you ; and if they carry off any of your spoons and forks, don’t ask 
me to buy more.” 

“ Certainly, not, William ; the consequences be upon my own 
head,” returned the wife, quite relieved at being allowed to sit ap. 

Perceiving that her husband had finished his tea, Mrs. Lincoln 
rose, and going into the kitchen, found the old man standing by 
the door with his tattered hat in his hand, apparently merely wait- 
ing to thank his hostess before leaving the house. 

“‘ Stop !—will you tell me what to call you ?” said Mary, with a 
sweet smile. “It is rather awkward not to know the name of the 
person to whom you are talking.” 

“My name, kind lady, is Ackerman—Henry Ackerman. 
left Germany with my father and mother many years ago, anil 
since then I have been trying to make room for myself in this 
great country, where we were told work was so plenty and well 
paid, and food so cheap, that any one who would use his hands 
might have enough and tospare. Iwas brought up a clockmaker, 
and for some time I got enough to do at that to support my wife 
and this boy, who is the only child God gave us. But then my 
wife got a bad fever, and no one but me to nurse her, and after 
many weeks the good God took her to himself, where she will 
never be cold or hungry—” 

The old man’s voice was lost in sobs, and his sympathizing 
auditor wept silently. In a few moments, however, ho resumed : 

“The day my Trudchen was buried, I took to my bed and was 
sick for weeks ; so long that all my little savings were gone, and I 
should have died of want had not a kind neighbor helped me—and 
she a widow, too. Then when I got better I was so anxious to 
work and get money to pay poor Grettel, that I was thrown back 
and had another fever worse than the first. When I got well at 
last, they did not want me at the place where I had worked last ; 
and for five years I have been going about getting little jobs here 
and there till a week ago, when I was forced to sell my tools to 
keep from starving, and for two days and nights before I entered 
this house we had been without food. Heaven will reward you, 
kind lady, for the goodness you have shown to me; and the poor 
beggar man will never pray to the Father of both rich and poor 
without calling down blessings on your head !” 

With these words the old man was about to open the door, 
when Mrs. Lincoln exclaimed, in tremulous terms : 

“Stop, Mr. Ackerman, you must not leave us to-night! My 
husband has changed his mind, and desired me to tell you that 
you was quite welcome to a bed on the floor here in the kitchen, if 
you would like it.” 

The beggar hesitated. It was easy to perceive that his first 
strong impulse was to decline; but gazing a moment at the pale 
and exhausted face of the boy, who had stood motionless by his 
father’s side during this conversation, he replied : 

“For poor Franz’s sake, dear lady, I will accept your husband’s 
offer, for I do not dare expose the poor child to what I would not 
mind for myself.” 

Mrs. Lincoln gave some directions to Hannah for the old man’s 
lodging, and then returning to the parlor, lay down upon the sofa; 
and telling her husband gaily that she was going to take a nap to 
prepare for watching, she requested him to wake her when he was 
going to bed. Mr. Lincoln gruffly assented without looking up 
from his newspaper, and in five minutes the young woman, lulled 
by a clear conscience and the sweet consciousness of well-doing, 
was sound asleep. About eleven she was awakened by her hus- 
band’s voice, and springing up, she exclaimed : 

“ Well, dear, are you going to bed ?” 

“ Yes, and I think you had better come, too. Go and call Han- 
nah, and let her sit up the rest of the night; or else turn out the 
gaberlunzies, and let them finish their nap on the piazza!” 

“William! How can you, dear husband, so wrong your own 
kind heart as to talk so ?” 

Mr. Lincoln left the room without speaking, and his wife, open- 
ing the kitchen door softly, listened for a moment until she per- 
ceived by the low, steady breathing that both her guests were 
sound asleep. Then leaving the door ajar, she drew her low chair 
near the grate, and taking a book, prepared to spend the night as 
pleasantly as circumstances would allow. 

Hour after hour passed slowly on. At three, Mrs. Lincoln laid 
down her book and took her sewing. This oceupied her for an- 
other hour ; then she began to walk the room, quietly listening at 


intervals to the low breathing in the next room; then she looked 
from the window into the dark night, until at last as day began to 
dawn, she sat down by the fire and began to think. She heard the 
little mantel-clock ring out half-past five, and then her thoughts 
began to grow very hazy and vague, until at last they changed to 
dreams. Her light and uneasy slumber was however dissipated 
by the tinkling of the little clock as it struck six, and starting up 
with the feeling of a sentinel found asleep at his post, she went to 
the door and listened. She heard no longer the low breathing, 
and after listening a moment, she opened the door and looked out, 
The room was empty, and the bolt of the outer door drawn back. 
Turning into the parlor again, her eye was caught by a slip of 
paper laid conspicuously upon her work-box; taking it up, she 
read, in a clear, good hand, “‘The blessing of those ready to 
perish’ rest upon your head, lady, now and forever!” 

Mrs. Lincoln still stood looking at the sentence and thinking of 
the writer, when the door was opened, and her husband entering 
quickly came up to her, and folding his arms about her, kissed her 
more than once, exclaiming, as he did so: 

“O, Mary, forgive me, if you can! I know I am a brute, and 
you are an angel, and I don’t deserve you at all! How like a 
fiend I behaved to you and those poor people last night! But the 
truth is, I heard very bad news yesterday of the stock in which I 
have invested almost everything we have; and one of my clerks 
was very impudent, and I dismissed him, although I shall never 
be able to get another to suit me as well, and so altogether—you 
know, little wife, just how savage I felt—’”’ 

Mary’s arms were around her husband’s neck, and a soft im- 
pediment stopped all further confessions ; for no good wife likes to 
hear her husband humiliate himself, even though what he says 
may be strictly true. * * * * * 

It was again a chill, wet November evening, when Mrs. Lincoln 
drew aside the curtain and glanced wistfully from the window; 
but over the fair, sweet face and girlish figure which we first saw 
peeped out into the night, have prssed the storms and trials of 
twenty years—yes, twenty years of toil, and suffering, and widow- 


1 hood ; and few could have recognized in the pale, calm face closely 


folded in the widow’s cap, the fair, delicate, rosy features of the 
young wife of twenty years ago. 

“It is surely time,” sighed the widow, glancing at the plain 
wooden clock, which stood in the place occupied by the gay pen- 
dule in her home of long ago. 

As the watcher turned again to the window, the rattle of heavy 
wheels was heard, and in a moment a stagecoach drew up before 
the garden gate of the widow’s humble home. The driver jumped 
down and opened the door, when out sprang a tall, handsome 
young man, who immediately turned to offer his hand to a slen- 
der, elegant looking girl, whose cheeks and eyes seemed to indi- 
cate that the attention was not unwelcome. But her mother stood 
at the door, and with one hasty pressure of the hand, and whis- 
pered “‘ To-morrow,” the fair girl left him to re-enter the coach at 
his leisure, while she flew up the little path and was clasped to 
her mother’s heart. 

“Who was that young gentleman who helped yon ont of the 
coach, my darling?” said the mother, some hours afterward. “I 
noticed that you shook hands with you.” 

“Wait one moment, dear mama.” And the happy girl danced 
away to her little trunk, which was still standing by the door, 
where the driver had placed it. After searching for a moment, 
Alice pulled out a letter, and placing it in her mother’s hand, ran 
up stairs, as she said, to see if her chamber “ looked natural.” 

Mrs. Lincoln with some surprise opened the letter and read : 


“Do you remember, Mrs. Lincoln, a wet, cold night, now 
twenty years ago, how kindly and sweetly you extended the hand 
of charity to a starving man and his starving child ?—how you fed 
and warmed them, and then, rather than that they should be thrust 
forth into the pitiless night, you spent a long weary night in soli- 
tary watching. That man was my father ; that boy, myself. 

“Twas then, to be sure, very young—but eight years old, indeed 
—yet a circumstance of that evening remains indelibly fixed 
in my mind. Nor could I have well forgotten them, if my own 
memory had proved less strong; for during the few remainin 
years of my father’s life, he never failed to mingle your name wi 
those of his best loved ones, in his morning and evening prayer. 
After that evening we continued —very poor; but we never 
begged again. My father sought and found employment as a day 
laborer, and by privation and labor he earned the bread we ate; 
or, when he was unable to do this, we could do without—he never 


begged egain. 

“ After his death, I was taken into the family of Mr. Richard 
Morley, who is, as perhaps you know, the ner of your brother. 
Mr. and Mrs. Morley had no children ; and after a little while they 
formally adopted me, and have ever been to me as true and kind 
as the parents whom I have lost could have been. I was sent to 
school, and then taken into the counting-room of Morley & Gray, 
where I still am, with hopes of soon becoming a junior member 
of the firm. There is naturally an intimacy between the families 
of your brother and his partner, and this happy circumstance was 
the means of my introduction to your sweet Alice—may I not say, 
my sweet Alice, for the dear gin has already conf thatI am 
dear to her. From what she has told me of your former house, 
and of you, dear madam, I am sure that I am addressing that 
benefactress for whom my evening prayers were taught to ascend 
—to be called your son will be only second in the scale of happi- 
ness to the title of Alice’s husband. 

“ To-morrow, dear mother—forgive me, if I am , but 
the heart gushing with joy is not easily restrained—to-morrow I 
will call upon you and deliver a letter from your brother, contain- 
ing, as he informed me, every argument which he could use in m 
favor; but I could not resist telling you first of this secret lin 
between us, which is a secret to all the world beside, excepting our 
gentle Alice. 

“I remain yours, with the profoundest gratitude and esteem, 

“Franz AckERMAN Morir.” 

What need to add more! Who that has loved, loves, or hopes 
to love, but foresees that the offer of Franz was warmly 
by Alice's mother !—that they were soon married, and that Mrs. 
Lincoln took up her abode with them ? 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The French minister at Washington, M. De Sartiges, has with- 
drawn almost entirely from society, because ladies object to his 
smoking at their receptions !—— A few Sundays ago, at Boons 
borough, Md., a clergyman informed all his congregation who 
had been engaged in dancing, that they could consider themselves 
dismissed from church privileges, and also from the Sabbath 
school. ——It has been ascertained, that in ten of the oldest 
States of the Union, there is on deposit upwards of $40,000,000 of 
surplus earnings of Irish labor. —— In the west of Scotland, Mr. 
John Ferguson, of Cairnbrook, near Irvine, lately died, leaving 
£1,250,000 to be employed, with the exception of a few thousands 
to his relatives and fri:nds, and some other few to the local charities 
of Irvine, in promoting education and religion over the western 
countries. —— Slow poisoning has been prevalent lately in Eu- 
rope. It has existed in this country for years—ever since air-tight 
school-rooms were invented.—— The city of Jeddo, in Japan, 
where 100,000 houses and 30,000 lives have been destroyed by an 
carthquake, is the residence of the military emperor, has a popula- 
tion of 1,500,000, and is the seat of learning in the empire. Its 
imperial library contains 150,000 volumes. —— Time conquers all 
except jokes—jokes are immortal. Capital or shocking, they sur- 
vive the most studied speeches of orators, the profoundest of 
statesmen. ——— A young chemist of Cuba, named Peyronnet, has 
discovered a process of making wine from the juices of the orange 
and pineapple, as delightful in flavor and equal in quality as 
champagne. He has already made contracts for a large exporta- 
tion of this article to Europe. ——~ Campbell says that the word 
“daisy,” is a thousand times pronounced without adverting to the 
beauty of its etymology—the eye of day. —— Contemporanecous 
with the breaking up of the Fourierite establishment, the “ North 
American Phalanx,” we have intelligence of the dissolution of the 
socialist colony, of Berne, Switzerland, founded by Burke the 
socialist. The trial has been sufficient to prove the worthlessness 
of the social system. —— The Virginia legislature has appropriated 
the sum of $10,000 to the monument in Independence Square, 
Philadelphia. —— The Newark Daily Advertiser states that the 
prospects in New Jersey of a large yield of fruit, were never better 
than at the present time. The buds are generally uninjured, and 
the lingering cold weather will prevent them swelling until the 
season is too far advanced to have them suffer from high winds or 
frosts. —— A repentant individual has returned to the Etna Insu- 
rance Company, of Hartford, $2750 which he obtained from it by 
means of a fraudulent claim some ten years ago. —— A meeting 
was recently held at Cincinnati, to take into consideration the pro- 
priety of establishing a mortuary near that city, where bodies of 
deceased persons could be deposited until they manifested unmis- 
takable signs of death—thus preventing the possibility of inter- 
ment before death. —— Hon. William Parmalee, mayor of Albany, 
died lately at that place. The deceased was a lawyer by profes- 
sion, and had filled the office of judge for several years. —~— The 
cholera continues to prevail in the island of Porto Rico; the vil- 
lages of Camuy and Quebradillas had been desolated by the dis- 
ease, and it had likewise crept into the town of Aguadrilla, in 
spite of all precautionary measures.—— The Kentucky legisia- 
ture, which recently adjourned, previously passed a law making 
all the cities and towns of the State responsible to the owners of 
property destroyed by mobs. —— In the Arctic regions, when the 
thermometer is below zero, persons can converse more than a mile 
distant. Dr. Jamieson asserts that he heard every word of a ser- 
mon at the distance of two miles. —— As a leap year party, con- 
sisting of nine couples, were crossing the river, lately, from Rash- 
ville to Beardstown, Illinois, in a sleigh, the sleigh sunk near the 
centre of the river, and all were lost. 


A marp Worxsr.—There is a certain down east editor, who 
is not only his own compositor, pressman and d—l, but keeps a 
tavern, is village schoolmaster, captain in the militia, mends his 
own boots and shoes, makes patent pills, peddles essence and tin 
ware two days in the week, and always reads sermons on the Sab- 
bath when the minister happens to be missing. In addition to 
this, he has a wife and sixteen children. 


> 


Lisvt. Howrer.—Lieut. Charles G. Hunter, so well known for 
his “ Alvarado” affair, died lately in the hospital at New York of 
8 disease contracted during the Mexican war. He had the honor 
of the navy at heart, though his bravery was marred by rashness 
and impetuosity. He leaves a wife and daughter, now residing in 
Spain. His last moments were soothed, and the last sad honors 
paid to his remains, by Edwin Forrest, the American tragedian. 


Gewerat Uririty.—A western editor advertises for a good 
practical printer, who would take charge of the mechanical depart- 
ment of a printing office, read proof, make selections, scribble a 
paragraph when necessary, rock the cradle, hoe the corn, dig pota- 
toes, take care of the cow and horse, and drive the gals to meeting 
and singing-echool—comp ion small, and partly paid in worn- 
out type. 


Rosat1.—This is the name of a famous French dancer, who is 
winning as many laurels at Paris as Fanny Ellsler did. Her 
grand pas (grand step) turns the heads of all the amateurs. An 
American friend of ours writes : . 


“T love my own relations, yet I'd rather 
See her grand pas than see my own grandfather.” 


A Frenonaan’s Notiow.—A Frenchman in England said the 
Treason why there were more tories than whigs there, was “ dat in 
all de young schools in de environs dey profess to be school for 
prepare-a-tory ; not von can I see for prepare-o-wh“q !” 


Wanside Gatherings. 


The Legislature of Virginia has bills creating four new 
counties, to be severally called Wise, Calhoun, Roane and Tacker. 


A man has been walking for a wager in New Orleans. He | 


walked 388 half miles in 388 half hours, on a bet of $1500. 
The Virginia Senate has passed the bill ing of Lewis 
pa Washington the grant of the birthplace of George Wash- 
gton. 


Foreign Items. 


The formation of a new line of steamships to connect New York 


| with Gibraltar, Malta and Trieste, is announced. 


Under the provisions of the new revenue law of Tennessee, a — 


year tax of ten cents is to be levied on every hundred dollars’ 
worth of real and personal estate. 

John Stowell of Shutesbury raised a common garden cabbage 
ee season, which weighed thirty-five pounds when trimmed 

y for boiling. 

The superintendent of the Reform School at Westboro’ states 
that no more boys can be received at that institution for the pres- 
ent, it being now overrun by the disobedient juveniles of the State. 

It is stated that Hon. J. G. Palfrey will soon sail for England, 


to prosecute researches among original papers there, for matters | 


connected with his “ History of New England.” 


A giant negro, worth $1500, was shot dead in the cars, near 
Charleston, 8. C., the other day, by the accidental discharge of a 
pistol which his drunken master was playfully pointing at him. 

T 
bore General Wolfe to the conquest of Quebec, is now lying in 
the dry docks at Newport, Eng., to undergo a few slight repairs. 


The report of the engineer who made the a survey 
for a railroad from Sacramento to Benecia, haa just been pub- 
lished. The distance is 90 miles, and it is estimated that the road 
can be constructed for $3,000,000. 

An old man in New York, named John McCayhen, got up in 
the night and stabbed himself, saying he was tired of life. An- 
other named Holland, at Delhi, Ia., cut a hole in the ice just 
large enough to get in, and crawled through to his death. 

The “ Presbyterian ” claims for the late Rev. Dr. Alexander 
the first idea of a religious newspa At his recommendation, 
John W. Scott started the Christian Remembrancer, forty-five 
years ago, Dr. Alexander having written the prospectus for it. 


The mail for California from Utah, in January last, was carried 
over the Sierra Nevada mountains by a Norwegian, who footed it 
on snow shoes seven feet long and four inches wide, in the form 
of skates, and shoved himself along with a pole. 


It is estimated that 8,000,000 feet of lumber have been cut on 
Wolf River, Wisconsin, and its tributaries, during the past winter. 
Nearly all this lumber is taken to a place called Oshkosh, where 
its value is about $8 per 1000 feet. 


The Galveston News says it appears to be pretty well ascertain- 
ed now, that the late severe weather has killed the lemon trees 
down to the roots, and also many of the orange trees, though 
some of the latter do not appear to be much injured. 

M. Yvon, the painter, the author of a well-known picture rep- 

resenting the scene of the retreat of Marshal Ney from Russia, 
has been commissioned by the French Minister of State to go to 
the Crimea, to make studies for a grand picture of the taking of 
the Malakoff. 
Mr. Dallas, the new American minister to London (says the 
Liverpool Chronicle) is of Irish descent, his father having been an 
Irishman who emigrated early in life to America. Sir George 
and Sir Robert Dallas, and Miss Dallas, who married Captain 
Byron, R. N., were also related to the diplomatist’s ancestors. 


A terrible earthquake occurred in Japan on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1855, at 10 o’clock, P. M., which destroyed 100,000 dwellings 
54 temples and 30,000 inhabitants. A fire broke out at the same 
time in thirty different places in the city. The earth opened and 


closed over thousands of buildings with their occuparits. The 
shock was severe at Simoda. 
There are in New York city 9000 Welsh Presbyterians. The 


have for their pastor Rev. William Roberts, whom they have call- 
ed from the pastorate of an English church near Liverpool—a 
church that formerly belonged to the Countess of Huntington’s 
connection. The Allen Street church, where he now preaches, is 
crowded every Sabbath. 


It appears from the Edinburgh Review, that the total number 
of immoral publications issued in Great Britain, is 20,000,000 
annually, being more than all the publications of the different re- 
ligious societivs and the seventy religious magazines. ‘The pres- 
ent circulation in London alone, of deeply immoral publications 
amounts to 4,000,000 weekly. 


The New Bedford Express mentions the detection of a band of 
juvenile offenders, four in number, in that city, who have for some 
time busied themselves in purloining keys from the doors of 
stores, offices, etc., and by this means obtained access whenever 
opportunity occurred for pilfering. Their collection of keys 
amounted to about fifty. 

A violent shock of an earthquake was felt in San Francisco on 
the morning of the 15th of February, 1856. The people were 
roused from their sleep, and hundreds frantically rus into the 
street in their night-clothes. ‘The shock lasted some twenty-five 
seconds, and was preceded by a rumbling sound like distant thun- 
der. No material damage was done. 

It is stated upon German authority, in the Pittsburg Dispatch, 
that since the Sunderbund war in Switzerland, the Catholic cler- 

and monks, fearful of losing the large property they held, have 
Go converting it into cash, which they have from time to time 
sent to the United States to purchase land with. They have 
agents in this country to manage these lands, and get Catholic 
settlers for them. 

The report that Mr. Robert Schuyler is living in some obscure 
village in Germany, is entirely without foundation. He died some 
months since at a small place near Nice. His family returned to 
this country in the steamship Arago, and now reside in New York. 
Upon the receipt of the intelligence of his death, his son-in-law 
went to Italy for the pu of bringing home the family, and 
they all returned as stated above. 

A lady, the daughter of the late Mr. Samuel Blackwell, of Bris- 

tol, has just completed her medical studies in Paris, and obtained 
a diploma to practise as a physician. She has a sister who pur- 
ood her studies also in Paris, who is acting in a similar capacity 
in New York, under the title of Dr. Eliza Blackwell. Dr. 
Emily Blackwell’s studies have been principally directed to the 
i of women and children. 
The college in the United States having the | t pate 
of pious pon. ted is Amherst, nearly two-thirds of whom belong 
to the church. The next highest number of pious students is 
found in Cumberland University, of whove 310 students, 150 are 
members of the church. In Madison University exactly one-half 
are professors of religion; in Williams College, of 226 students 
115 are pious. 


fine old ship William Fane, which nearly a century ago | 


M. Alphonse de Rothschild has been received by the Sultan. 
He proposes, it is said, to establish a bank at Constantinople. 

There were 395 petitions before parliament, signed hy 38,048 
a, against opening publi: exhibitions, etc., on the Lord’s 

Mr. Carden, the Irish magistrate, who attempted to abduct Miss 
Arbuthnot, will be discharged from Clonmel jail in July, when his 
sentence expires. 

The number of artists living in Dusseldorf is now three times as 
large as in any previous year. Among them are many Americans, 
and sixty representatives from Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 

During the year 1855, the total number of bathers at twelve of 
the bath and wash-houses established in London for the laboring 
classes, was 1,140,748, and of washers, 319,501, with the linen of 
upwards of 1,287,000 persons. The total receipts were £22,335. 


Three thousand Russians are employed day and night in con- 
structing a triple row of piles right across the Gu!f of Finland, 
twelve miles across, and six from Cronstadt, with few openings, 
— which is a steam fleet of 18 ships, 14 corvettes, and 70 gun 

ts. 


The destruction of Fort Nicholas has heen added to that of the 
once famous docks; and all that now r. mains of the renowned 
Russian defence on the south side of Schastopol is a shapeless 
heap of ruins. As an engineering operation, the success of this 
mighty explosion of upwards of 100,000 pounds of powder was 
complete, not one stone being left upon another to define the 
nature or the form of the building destroyed. 


+ 


Sands of Gold. 


.+++ It is as wise to moderate our belief as our desires.—Landor. 

.--. Disgrace is a bad bird no cage can hold.—Lastern Saying. 

.... Interest is the end of self-love—generosity is sacrificed to 
it.— Vauvernargues. 

.... Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man.—Zacon. 


.... Learning hath gained most by those books by which 
printers have lost.— Thomas Fuller. 
. There are proud men of so much delicacy that it almost 


conceals their pride, and perfectly excuses it.—Landor. 


‘+++ The honest man will rather be the grave to his neighbor's 
errors, than in any way expose them.—Owen Feiltham. 

..- Whoever considers the weakness both of himself and oth- 
ers, will not long want persuasives to forgiveness.—Dr. Johnson. 

.... Whenever we find a man who enjoys a wide popularity, 
we may be assured, however bad his reputation may bs, that he 
has some good qualities in an eminent degree.—Lord North. 


..++ Men may be negligent in their handwriting, for men may 
be in a hurry about the business of life; but I never knew either 
a sensible woman or an estimable one whose writing was disorderly. 
—Landor. 


.... Imposture is the want of truth; falsehood, a natural im- 
posture ; dissimulation, a reflected imposture ; knavery, an impos- 
ture which intends harm, duplicity, an imposture with two faces. 
— Vauvernargues. 

.... He that can only converse upon questions about which 
only a small part of mankind has knowledge sufficient to make 
them curious, must lose his days in unsocial silence, and live in 
the crowd of life without a companion.—Dr. Johnson. 


Joker's Budget. 


The attempt to make omelets out of “cgg coal” has been 
abandoned. 


Who was the first black man mentioned in the Bible? Nicode- 
mus (Nigger Demus). 


What sort of a dram is that which is best when it cannot be 
beaten? Why, a conun-drum, of course. 


A wag, on hearing that a man had given up chimney-sweeping, 
expressed surprise, as he thought the business sooted him. 

If you wish to have plenty of room in a railroad car, you have 
only to eat fried onions for dinner. Our word for it you wont be 
crowded after such a repast. 


Sydney Smith said that a certain person was so fond of contra- 
diction, that he would throw up the window in the middle of the 
night, and contradict the watchman who was calling the hour. 

A man had a sign up, ‘“ Cheap Ladies’ Shoes for sale here.” 
He found that not a woman entered his store. No wonder; the 
ladies don’t like to be called cheap—they want to be called dear. 


“T declare, Mr. Goldthumb, yon have read everything.” — 
“ Why, ma’am, after working thirty years as a trunk-maker, it 
would be to my shame if I didn’t know something of the literature 
of my country !” 


At Gibraltar, thero was a great scarcity of water. An Irish 
officer said, ‘‘ he was easy about the matter, for he had nothing to 
do with water ; if he only got his tea in the morning, and punch at 
night, it was all that he wanted.” 


Love is as necessary to a woman’s heart as a fashionable bonnet 
to her head. Indeed, we think, rather more so; for nothing Iess 
than a large measure of love will content her; whereas the recent 
fashion has shown that she can be satisfied with a very little bonnet. 


» 
THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In —- and on ail sectarian questions, 
it is strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically a PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, ro condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of raz MAMMOTH 
rz, for the instruction and nt of the g l reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged. and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest. forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 

paper in the Union, with the exception of Batiou’s PicroniaL.” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us sixteen subseribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
seventeenth gratis. 

One copy of Tie Frac oF ovr Ustox, and one copy of Batiov’s 
@4 perannum. Pu 
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THE CAMEL AND HIS DRIVER. trive to erop as they walk, jerking the rider not a little. Theyare | cause, for very many days. I more than once wished to go up 

This fine picture is thoroughly oriental in its character. The sparing of drinking. I have taken camels for eleven or and shoot the poor creatures to put them ont of their m , but 
of the desert is around us as we gaze upon it. We ve days without a drop of water. All of them did not drink | the Arabs have superstitious notions on this point, and not 

behold the ocean of sand extending far as the eye can reach, until | even when we came to water, nor did any drink a large quantity, | suffer it. I did once find a camel that had been stabbed by its 
its hazy confines blend with the stooping sky. On the left, an | or seem disturbed by the want of it, although the sun was very | master, and once only. The poor beast had been exhausted, and 
nat, powerful, and we travelled twelve or thirteen hours daily. At first into his heart. It must have been 
nly animal that is at once his friend, his ship, his wealth and | they are difficult to ride. The rider mounts while the animal is | a very short time I reached the spot, as the blood was 
subsistence. A miscellaneous load is strapped on the back of sane Gree ape lady, with the right round the fore | almost fresh. The camels at Grand Cairo are remarkably large 
this patient beast of burthen . forage, the gun and equip- or of the saddle. In rising, the camel suddenly straightens | and powerful, and my informant told me they are very proud, and 
ments of the owner, a hamper of live fowls, clothing and bedding | its hind legs before mors either of the fore legs, so that if the | will only eat their food from their master’s hand, preferring to 
—the whole worldly wealth, pone < nomadic Bedoween. | rider is unprepared, he will be jerked over its ears. It moves the | starve rather than receive it from an other source.” It is evi- 
The skeleton of 2 camel lying on the sand, and the presence of a | legs of side alternately, occasioning a long undulating mo- | dently one of these proud Cairo that the artist has deline- 
bird of proy porching on & biiteck, ouggest come of tho casualties tion, which sways the rider to and fro the loins. The mo- | ated in the engraving before us. The foot of the camel is admir- 


il 


animals, says :—‘ bein , they testify their dislike to then largest of these 

any packet which logks uneaticinstery ia t of size or weight | nies it. Dromedaries—the finer and better camels—have oe oe The 

as it is carried past them, al when it is once on their backs and mane exe lel by the Asia, and China. It 
counte- 


narce which, I fear, passes are fond of at night just d the ring of gin i 

are loaded kneeling, and can go from twenty-four to sixty hours Arabs who squat round the fire, and they stretch their heads over Those used for speed alone are 

without rest, or more than a few mouthfuls o' food which they can their masters’ shoulders to snuff up the heat and smoke, which | ninety milesaday. Small camels 

crop off a thorny bush as they pass, or a handful of barley given {| seems to content them vastly. Between Cairo and Suez, I saw See ee mae ont 

Parts of the desert are strewn smal They seem very tenacious | to one two hundred 
plants, thorny and otherwise, which the camels con- | of life, as they remain unable to rise from a broken limb, or other | a-day. 
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THE CAMEL OF THE DESERT AND HIS DRIVER. ‘ 

of a desert pilgrimage. The open mouth of the camel displays | tion, however, is soon learned, and when fatigued the rider can | ably adapted for walking on the loose sand, composed 0 

ee one of the peculiarities of this animal—the onl ruminant one eanep Glen, ER Ss pose tp eine Sage Sometimes a | large elastic pads, which as the foot is on the ground. 

which has cutting teeth in the upper jaw. The ‘ev. Mr. Pollen, | traveller places his whole family, wife and children, in one pannier, | To guard it when it kn down to be | , the parts of its 

2 who has furnished some interesting particulars with re to these | fastened to the saddle, puts himself in another pannier fastened on | body on which its weight rests are defended —_— callosities. 

: on the chest, the others a 

Bactrian camel inhabits tral 

from the Arabian 

. To the Arabs, the camel is a0 

fleetness is extraordinary. 
of travelling from sixty t0 

can carry from six hundred 

: large ones from one thousand 

ds for thirty to thirty-five miles 


